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LONDON: 

‘REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS”  OFFICE. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY, 


PREFACE. 


John  Dryden  is  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  favourite  poet.  The  only  literary  criticism 
I  ever  remember  from  His  Royal  Highness’s  pen  was  a  brief  expression  of  Regret 
that  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  not  included  Dryden  among  the  Best  Hundred  Books. 

The  attraction  of  “Glorious  John”  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  probably  lies  in 
his  sturdy  native  vigour  and  crisp  lucidity  of  expression.  “  To  read  Dryden,” 
says  Mr.  Lowell,  “is  as  bracing  as  a  north-west  wind.  He  blows  the  mind  clear. 
In  ripeness  of  mind  and  bluff  heartiness  of  expression  he  takes  rank  with  the 
best.  He  had  beyond  most  the  gift  of  the  right  word.  He  has  this,  in  common 
with  the  few  great  writers,  that  the  winged  seeds  of  his  thought  embed  themselves 
in  the  memory  and  germinate  there.” 

From  Dryden’s  very  voluminous  works  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a 
selection.  Those  which  are  esteemed  his  best  are  by  no  means  likely  to  be  the 
most  popular  to-day.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority  of  so-called 
fiction  to  so-called  fact  that  after  two  hundred  years  the  muse  of  Dryden  is 
scarcely  able  to  support  the  deadweight  of  the  subjects — historical  and  polemical — - 
which  inspired  his  verse,  while  those  poems  which  deal  not  with  history  but  with 
fable  derived  perennial  charm  from  the  romance  itself. 

I  suppose  all  critics  will  place  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ”  far  before  the  versi¬ 
fications  of  Boccaccio  or  the  metrical  translations  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  But 
to  the  modern  man,  who  can  barely  find  time  to  keep  track  with  the  events  of  con¬ 
temporary  history,  the  cunning  satire,  in  which  are  embedded  like  flies  in  amber  the 
political  personages  who  figured  in  the  intrigues  and  treasons  of  the  restored  Stuart, 
is  very  unattractive,  while  the  pathetic  tales  of  Italy  and  of  Old  Rome  appeal 
directly  to  the  universal  heart.  Tancred  and  Sigismonda  are  much  more  real 
and  living  lives  than  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
we  are  more  interested  in  the  loves  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  than  in  the  polemic 
between-  the  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

So,  in  making  up  my  selection  of  Dryden’s  poems,  I  have  disregarded  the 
usual  critical  convention,  and  have  given  the  first  place  to  that  which  most  jiff  my 
hundred  thousand  subscribers  would  read  with  most  pleasure.  The  great  Ode 
and  the  great  Satire  are  printed  among  the  rest ;  but  they  have  been  relegated  to 
the  back  settlements,  where  they  may  be  found  by  those  who  appreciate  theijn. 

Of  Dryden’s  politics  and  history  and  religion  and  morality,  there  is  not  [much 
to  be  said.  He  was  only  consistent  in  his  inconsistency,  and  whatever  he  wias  for 
the  time  being  he  was  positively  certain  he  was  right.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
morality  was  at  a  discount,  and  he  wrote  for  a  stage  which  was  little  better  t  lian  a 
stye.  It  is  a  marvel  that  on  the  whole  his  verse  maintains  so  lofty  a  strain. 


XXXIV.— POEMS  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 


A  TALE  EBOM  BOCCACCIO. 

'A.., 

The  longest  of  Dry  den’s  Fables,  “  Falamon  and  Arcite,”  is  a  tale  from  Chaucer, 
already  printed  in  this  series.  I  have  therefore  omitted  it,  and  confined  my 
-  selections  from  the  Fables  to  the  following  “  Tale  from  Boccaccio.”  Boccaccio  was 
a  famous  Italian  story-teller,  whose  “  Decameron  ”  is  the  prolific,  albeit  somewhat 
polluted,  source  from  which  innumerable  poets  and  dramatists  have  drawn  in- 
spiration  for  their  muse  : — 

SIGISMONDA  AND  GUISCARDO. 


"  While  Norman  Tancred  in  Salerno 
reigned, 

The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he 
gained  ; 

Till  turned  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days, 

He  lost  the  lustre  of  his  former  praise, 

And,  from  the  bright  meridian  where 
he  stood 

Descending,  dipped  his  hands  in  lovers’ 
blood. 

This  prince,  of  Fortune’s  favour  long 
possessed, 

Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only 
blessed ; 

And  blessed  he  might  have  been  with 
her  alone : 

But  oh!  how  much  more  happy  had 
he  none! 

She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his 
delight, 

Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his 
sight  : 

Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her 
dear ; 

She  lived  by  him,  and  now  he  lived 
in  her. 

For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he 
delayed 

Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long 
a  maid, 

As  envying  any  else  should  share  a 
part 

Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her 
heart. 

At  length,  as  public  decency  required, 

And  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desired, 

With  mind  averse,  he  rather  under¬ 
went 

His  people’s  will,  than  gave  his  own 
consent. 
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So  was  she  torn,  as  from  a  lover’s  side, 

And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for, 
in  the  prime 

Of  youth,  her  lord  expired  before  his 
time ; 

And  to  her  father’s  court  in  little  space 

Restored  anew,  she  held  a  higher 
place  ; 

More  loved,  and  more  exalted  into 
grace. 

This  princess,  fresh  and  young,  and 
fair  and  wise, 

The  worshipped  idol  of  her  father’s 
eyes, 

Did  all  her  sex  in  every  grace  exceed, 

And  had  more  wit  beside  than  women 
need. 

Youth,  health,  and  ease,  and  most  an 
amorous  mind, 

To  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts 
inclined : 

And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting 
behind. 

But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant, 

Her  sire  left  unsupplied  her  only 
want ; 

And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and 
pride, 

Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  help, 
would  hide. 

Resolved  at  last  to  lose  no  longer 
time, 

And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a 
crime, 

She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to 
find 

A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind, 

To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  tied, 

A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
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Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  she 
found 

With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature 
crowned, 

Of  gentle  blood  ;  but  one  whose  niggard 
fate 

Had  set  him  far  below  her  high 
estate ; 

Guiscard  his  name  was  called,  of 
blooming  age, 

Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his 
page: 

To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining 
crowd, 

Her  heart  the  noble  Sigismonda  vowed. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  con¬ 
cealed, 

And  with  those  graces  every  day  be¬ 
held 

The  graceful  youth ;  and  every  day 
increased 

The  raging  fires  that  burned  within 
her  breast; 

Some  secret  charm  did  all  his  acts 
attend, 

And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers 
could-  mend  ; 

Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward 
way, 

Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the 
prey; 

So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  were 
set, 

At  length  their  twisted  rays  together 
met ; 

And  he,  surprised,  with  humble  joy 
surveyed 

One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal 
maid : 

Not  well  assured,  while  doubtful  hopes 
he  nursed, 

A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the 
first ; 

And  he,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the 
dart, 

Without  defence  received  it  in  his  heart. 

In  public,  though  their  passion  wanted 
speech, 

Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each ; 

Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were 
denied  ; 

But  all  those  wants  ingenious  love 
supplied. 

The  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his 
part, 


Inspires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms 
the  heart. 

When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the 
circle  seen, 

Where  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of 
queen, 

A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she 
brought, 

But  in  the  concave  had  enclosed  a 
note ; 

With  this  she  seemed  to  play,  and,  as 
in  sport, 

Tossed  to  her  love  in  presence  of  the 
court  ; 

“  Take  it,”  she  said ;  “  and  when  your 
needs  require, 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light 
your  fire.” 

He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  di¬ 
vined 

The  seeming  toy  was  not  for  nought 
designed : 

But  when  retired,  so  long  with  curious 
eyes 

He  viewed  his  present,  that  he  found 
the  prize. 

Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  all  con¬ 
veyed 

With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  be¬ 
trayed 

By  some  false  confident,  or  favourite 
maid. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how 
to  meet, 

Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly 
writ  : 

But  since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought 
it  best 

To  put  it  out  of  laymen’s  power  at 
least  ; 

And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepared  a 
priest. 

Guiscard  (her  secret  purpose  under¬ 
stood) 

With  joy  prepared  to  meet  the  coming 
good ; 

Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resolved  to 
spare, 

But  use  the  means  appointed  by  the  fair. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno 
stood 

A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick 
with  wood. 

Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast 
expense : 
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The  work  it  seemed  of  some  suspicious 
prince, 

Who,  when  abusing  power  with  law¬ 
less  might, 

From  public  justice  would  secure  his 
flight. 

The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding 
way, 

Keaclied  even  the  room  in  which  the 
tyrant  lay. 

Fit  for  his  purpose,  on  a  lower  floor, 

He  lodged,  whose  issue  was  an  iron 
door ; 

From  whence,  by  stairs  descending  to 
the  ground, 

Tn  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he 
found. 

Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o’ergrown 

With  brambles,  choked  by  time,  and 
now  unknown. 

A  rift  there  was,  which  from  the 
mountain’s  height 

Conveyed  a  glimmering  and  malignant 
light, 

A  breathing  place  to  draw  the  damps 
away, 

A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 

The  tyrant’s  den,  whose  use,  though 
lost  to  fame, 

Was  now  the  apartment  of  the  royal 
dame  ; 

The  cavern  only  to  her  father  known, 

By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter 
shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest, 

Till  love  recalled  it  to  her  labouring 
breast, 

And  hinted  as  the  way  by  heaven 
designed 

The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught, 
to  blind. 

What  will  not  women  do,  when  need 
inspires 

Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires  ? 

Though  jealousy  of  state  the  invention 
found, 

Yet  love  refined  upon  the  former  ground. 

That  way,  the  tyrant  had  reserved,  to 

_  fly 

Pursuing  hate,  now  served  to  bring  two 
lovers  nigh. 

The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept 
the  key, 

Bold  by  desire,  explored  the  secret 
way; 


Now  tried  the  stairs,  and,  wading 
through  the  night, 

Searched  all  the  deep  recess,  and 
issued  into  light. 

All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  explained, 

The  instructed  youth  might  compass 
what  remained; 

The  cavern’s  mouth  alone  was  hard  to 
find, 

Because  the  path,  disused,  was  out  of 
mind : 

But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copse  it 

lay, 

His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey  : 

Yet  (for  the  wood  perplexed  with 
thorns  he  knew) 

A  frock  of  leather  o’er  his  limbs  he 
drew  : 

And  thus  provided,  searched  the  brake 
around, 

Till  the  choked  entry  of  the  cave  he 
found. 

Thus,  all  prepared,  the  promised 
hour  arrived, 

So  long  expected,  and  so  well  con¬ 
trived  : 

With  love  to  friend,  the  impatient 
lover  went, 

Fenced  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the 
deep  descent, 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborned 
before, 

Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door ; 

The  maids  in  distant  rooms  were  sent 
to  rest, 

And  nothing  wanted  but  the  invited 
guest. 

He  came,  and  knocking  thrice  without 
delay, 

The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turned 
the  key; 

At  once  invaded  him  with  all  her 
charms, 

And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her 
arms : 

The  leathern  outside,  boistrous  as  it 
was, 

Gave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict 
embrace  : 

On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick, 

That  neither  he  nor  she  had  breath  to 
speak. 

The  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 

Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by 
law; 
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And  muttered  fast  the  matrimony  o’er, 

For  fear  committed  sin  should  get 
before. 

His  work  performed,  lie  left  the  pair 
alone, 

Because  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too 
soon, 

His  presence  odious,  when  the  task 
was  done. 

What  thoughts  he  had  beseems  me  not 
to  say; 

Though  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast 
and  pray, 

And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting- 
thoughts  away. 

The  foe  once  gone,  they  took  their  full 
delight ; 

'Twas  restless  rage,  and  tempest  all 
the  night; 

For  greedy  love  each  moment  would 
employ, 

And  grudged  the  shortest  pauses  of 
their  joy. 

Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously 
begun,  J 

And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried 
on. 

The  stealth  itself  did  appetite  restore, 

And  looked  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleased 
the  more. 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common 
way, 

The  wicket,  often  opened,  knew  the  key ; 

Love  rioted  secure,  and  long  enjoyed, 

Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  cloyed. 

But  as  extremes  are  short,  of  ill  and 
good, 

And  tides  at  highest  mark  regore-e 
their  flood; 

So  Fate,  that  could  no  more  improve 
their  joy, 

Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  loved,  and 
whose  delight 

Was  placed  in  his  fair  daughter’s 
daily  sight, 

Of  custom,  when  his  state  affairs  were 
done, 

Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with 
her  alone; 

as  a  privilege  allowed, 

Without  attendance  of  the  officious 
crowd. 

It  happened  once,  that  when  in  heat 
ot  day 


way, 

The  balmy  slumber  fled  his  wakefu 
eyes, 

And  forced  him,  in  his  own  despite,  t 
rise : 

Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  carej 
He  sought  the  conversation  of  tin 
fair  ; 

But  with  her  train  of  damsels  she  was 

gr-ne, 

In  shady  walks  the  scorching  heat  tc 
shun  : 

He  would  not  violate  that  sweet  recess, 
mu  *0U1^  besides  a  welcome  heaviness, 
That  seized  his  eyes and  slumber, 
which  forgot, 

When  called  before,  to  come,  now 
came  unsought. 

From  light  retired,  behind  his  daughter’s 
bed, 

He  for  approaching  sleep  composed 
his  head; 

A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use 
designed, 

So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclined  • 
The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light 
to  screen, 

As  if  he  had  contrived  to  lie  unseen: 
Ihus  covered  with  an  artificial  night, 
Sleep  did  his  office  soon,  and  sealed 
his  sight. 

With  Heaven  averse,  in  this  ill- 
omened  hour 

Was  Guiscard  summoned  to  the  secret 
bower, 

And  the  fair  nymph,  with  expectation 
fired, 

From  her  attending  damsels  was  retired : 
For,  true  to  love,  she  measured  time 
so  right. 

As  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  delight. 
The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor,* 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  every 
door, 

Thought  all  secure ;  but  little  did  she 
know, 

Blind  to  her  fate,  she  had  enclosed  her 
foe. 

Attending  Guiscard,  in  his  leathern 
frock, 

Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice  repeated 
knock  : 

Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring 
grate 
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Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  presaged 
their  fate, 

The  door  unlocked,  to  known  delight 
they  haste, 

And,  panting  in  each  other’s  arms 
embraced, 

Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual 
freight, 

And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted 
weight. 

The  sudden  bound  awaked  the 
sleeping  sire, 

And  showed  a  sight  no  parent  can 
desire  ; 

His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious 
view 

The  love  discovered,  and  the  lover 
knew  : 

He  would  have  cried ;  but  hoping  that 
he  dreamt, 

Amazement  tied  his  tongue,  and 
stopped  the  attempt. 

The  ensuing  moment  all  the  truth 
declared, 

But  now  he  stood  collected,  and  pre¬ 
pared, 

For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him 
on  his  guard. 

So  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 

Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  be¬ 
tray, 

With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his 
prey. 

The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their 
desires, 

Alternate,  kindled,  and  then  quenched 
their  tires  ; 

Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death 
they  played. 

Full  of  themselves,  themselves  alone 
surveyed, 

And,  too  secure,  were  by  themselves 
betrayed. 

Long  time  dissolved  in  pleasure  thus 
they  lay, 

Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their 
play; 

Then  rose  the  youth,  and  through  the 
cave  again 

Returned;  the  princess  mingled  with 
her  train. 

Resolved  his  unripe  vengeance  to 
defer, 

The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast 
was  clear, 


Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  un¬ 
seen, 

To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gathered 
spleen, 

And  methodise  revenge;  to  death  he 
grieved  ; 

And,  but  he  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce 
believed. 

The  appointment  for  the  ensuing  night 
he  heard; 

And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  pre¬ 
pared 

Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty 
guard. 

Scarce  had  unwary  Guiscard  set  his 
foot 

Within  the  foremost  entrance  of  the 
grot, 

When  these  in  secret  ambush  ready  lay, 

And  rushing  on  the  sudden  seized  the 
prey : 

Encumbered  with  his  frock,  without 
defence, 

An  easy  prize,  they  led  the  prisoner 
thence, 

And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the 
prince. 

The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong. 

To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  restrained 
his  tongue, 

And  only  said,  “  Thus  servants  are  pre¬ 
ferred, 

And,  trusted,  thus  their  sovereigns  they 
reward. 

Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes 
received 

Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved.” 

He  paused  and  choked  the  rest.  The 
youth  who  saw 

His  forfeit  life  abandoned  to  the  law, 

The  judge  the  accuser,  and  the  offence 
to  him 

Who  had  both  power  and  will  to  avenge 
the  crime, 

No  vain  defence  prepared;  but  thus 
replied  : 

“  The  faults  of  love  by  love  are  justi¬ 
fied  : 

With  unresisted  might  the  monarch 
reigns, 

He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises 
plains ; 

And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 

Abased  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.” 
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This  bold  return  with  seeming  pa¬ 
tience  heard, 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the 
guard. 

The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the 
night, 

But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 

bobbed,  wept,  and  groaned,  and  beat  his 
withered  breast, 

But  would  not  violate  his  daughter’s 
rest  ; 

Who  long  expecting  lay,  for  bliss  pre¬ 
pared, 

Listening  for  noise,  and  grieved  that 
none  she  heard; 

Oft  rose,  and  oft  in  vain  employed  the 
key, 

And  oft  accused  her  lover  of  delay; 

And  passed  the  tedious  hours  in 
anxious  thoughts  away. 

The  morrow  came;  and  at  his  usual 
hour 

Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter’s 
bower  ; 

Her  cheek  (for  such  his  custom  was) 
he  kissed, 

Then  blessed  her  kneeling,  and  her 
maids  dismissed. 

The  royal  dignity  thus  far  maintained, 

Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer 
feigned  ; 

But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage 
appeared, 

And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down 
his  beard. 

“  O  Sigismonda,”  he  began  to  say : 

Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  forced 
to  stay, 

Till  words,  with  often  trying,  found 
their  way  : 

“I  thought,  O  Sigismonda  (but  how 
blind 

Are  parents’  eyes,  their  children’s  faults 
to  find!) 

Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding  were 
above 

A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of 
love : 

Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could 
convince 

So  fond  a  father,  and  so  just  a  prince, 

Of  such  an  unforeseen,  and  unbelieved 
offence. 

Then  what  indignant  sorrow  must  I 
have, 


To  see  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  slave ! 

A  man  so  smelling  of  the  people’s  lee, 

The  court  received  him  out  of  charity ; 

And  since  with  no  degree  of  honour 
graced, 

But  only  suffered,  where  he  first  was 
placed  : 

A  grovelling  insect  still;  and  so  de¬ 
signed 

By  nature’s  hand,  nor  born  of  noble 
kind : 

A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman 
prized, 

And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  de¬ 
spised. 

To  wrhat  has  Heaven  reserved  my  age  ? 
Ah!  why 

Should  man,  when  nature  calls,  not 
choose  to  die. 

Rather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life, 
to  find 

Such  ills  as  Fate  has  wisely  cast  be¬ 
hind, 

For  those  to  feel,  whom  fond  desire  to 
live 

Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can 
give! 

Each  has  his  share  of  good ;  and  when 
’tis  gone, 

The  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise 
too  soon. 

But  I,  expecting  more,  in  my  own 
wrong 

Protracting  life,  have  lived  a  day  too 
long. 

If  yesterday  could  be  recalled  again, 

Even  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy 
reign : . 

But  ’tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is 
run, 

And  a  dark  cloud  o’ertakes  my  setting 
♦sun. 

Hadst  thou  not  loved,  or  loving  saved 
the  shame, 

If  not  the  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name, 

This  little  comfort  had  relieved  my 
mind, 

’Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind : 

But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal 
blood, 

Shows  downward  appetite  to  mix  with 
mud : 

Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for 
thee, 

Nor  the  least  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 
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“For  liiui  I  have  resolved:  whom 
by  surprise 

I  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it,  in  dis¬ 
guise  ; 

For  such  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 

Of  nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent : 

The  harder  question  yet  remains  be¬ 
hind, 

What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can 
find 

To  punish  an  offence  of  this  degenerate 
kind. 

“As  I  have  loved,  and  yet  I  love 
thee  more 

Than  ever  father  loved  a  child  before  ; 

So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  for¬ 
give  : 

Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have 
thee  live. 

But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state, 

My  justice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy 
fate. 

Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  course 
to  steer! 

Nature’s  too  kind,  and  justice  too 
severe : 

Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance 
bring 

On  either  side  the  father  and  the  king. 

Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to 
favour  thee ; 

Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.” 

Here  stooping  with  a  sigh,  he  poured 
a  flood 

Of  tears,  to  make  his  last  expression 
good. 

She,  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw 
alone 

The  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was 
known, 

But  he  was  taken  who  her  soul  pos¬ 
sessed, 

Felt  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her 
breast : 

And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman’s 
heart, 

With  cries  and  tears,  had  testified  her 
smart ; 

But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can 
control. 

New  strung,  and  stiffer  bent  her  softer 
soul ; 

The  heroine  assumed  the  woman’s 
place, 
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Confirmed  her  mind,  and  fortified  her 
face : 

Why  should  she  beg,  or  what  could 
she  pretend, 

When  her  stern  father  had  condemned 
her  friend  ? 

Her  life  she  might  have  had ;  but  her 
despair 

Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her 
care ; 

Resolved  on  fate,  she  would  not  lose 
her  breath, 

But,  rather  than  not  die,  solicit 
death. 

Fixed  on  this  thought,  she  not,  as 
women  use, 

Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would 
excuse ; 

But  boldly  justified  her  innocence, 

And,  while  the  fact  was  owned,  denied 
the  offence : 

Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open 
look, 

She  met  his  glance  mid-way,  and  thus 
undaunted  spoke : 

“Tancred,  I  neither  am  disposed  to 
make 

Request  for  life,  nor  offered  life  to 
take  ; 

Much  less  deny  the  deed ;  but  least  of 
all 

Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  fall. 

My  words  to  sacred  truth  shall  be 
confined, 

My  deeds  shall  show  the  greatness  of 
my  mind. 

That  I  have  loved,  I  own ;  that  still  I 
love, 

I  call  to  witness  all  the  powers 
above ; 

Yet  more  I  own  :  to  Guiscard’s  love  I 
give 

The  small  remaining  time  I  have  to 
live; 

And  if  beyond  this  life  desire  can  be, 

Not  Fate  itself  shall  set  my  passion 
free. 

This  first  avowed ;  nor  folly  warped  my 
mind, 

Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female 
kind 

Betrayed  my  virtue :  for,  too  well  I 
knew 

What  honour  was,  and  honour  had  his 
due :  ^ 
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Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were 
tied, 

So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 

This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public 
voice : 

Yet  more,  his  merits  justified  my 
choice : 

Which,  had  they  not,  the  first  election 
thine, 

That  bond  dissolved,  the  next  is  freely 
mine  ; 

Or  grant  I  erred  (which  yet  I  must 
deny), 

Had  parents  power  even  second  vows 
to  tie, 

Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widowed 
nights, 

Has  forced  me  to  recourse  of  marriage 
rites, 

To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known 
delights.  • 

What  have  I  done  in  this,  deserving 
blame  ? 

State-laws  may  alter :  nature’s  are  the 
same ; 

Those  are  usurped  on  helpless  woman¬ 
kind, 

Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting 
power  to  bind. 

“Thou,  Tancred,  better  should  have 
understood, 

That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flesh 
and  blood, 

So  gavest  thou  me :  not  from  the  quarry 
hewed, 

But  of  a  softer  mould,  with  sense 
endued ; 

Even  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler 
kind, 

More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than 
man  refined. 

Nor  needst  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be 
told, 

Though  now  thy  sprightly  blood  with 
age  be  cold. 

Thou  hast  been  young :  and  canst 
remember  still, 

That  when  thou  hadst  the  power, 
thou  hadst  the  will; 

And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy 
fires, 

Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong 
desires 

Come  rushing  on  in  youth,  and  what 
their  rage  requires. 


“  And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercised 
in  arms, 

When  love  no  leisure  found  for  softer 
charms, 

My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  trained, 

With  idle  ease  and  pageants  enter¬ 
tained  ; 

My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  un¬ 
restrained. 

So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 

That  seemed  even  warranted  by  thy 
consent, 

For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly 
kind, 

Such  seed  he  sows,  such  harvest  shall 
he  find. 

Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason’s  law 
requires, 

(Since  nature  gave,  and  thou  fomentst 
my  fires;) 

If  still  those  appetites  continue  strong, 

Thou  mayst  consider  I  am  yet  but 
young ; 

Consider,  too,  that  having  been  a 
wife, 

I  must  have  tasted  of  a  better  life, 

And  am  not  to  be  blamed,  if  I  renew 

By  lawful  means  the  joys  which  then 
I  knew. 

Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  I 
procured, 

Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss 
inured  ? 

That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my 
defence : 

I  pleased  myself,  I  shunned  incon¬ 
tinence, 

And,  urged  by  strong  desires,  indulged 
my  sense. 

“Left  to  myself,  I  must  avow,  I 
strove 

From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret 
love, 

And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native 
pride, 

Endeavoured,  what  I  could  not  help, 
to  hide  ; 

For  which  a  woman’s  wit  an  easy  way 
supplied. 

How  this,  so  well  contrived,  so  closely 
laid, 

Was  known  to  thee,  or  by  what  chance 
betrayed, 

Is  not  my  carq;  to  please  thy  pride 
alone, 
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I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  still 
unknown. 

Nor  took  I  Guiscard  by  blind  fancy 
led, 

Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed  ; 

But  with  deliberate  care,  and  ripened 
thought, 

At  leisure  first  designed,  before  I 
wrought :  * 

On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate, 

And  not  without  considering,  fixed  my 
fate : 

His  flame  was  equal,  though  by  mine 
inspired ; 

(For  so  the  difference  of  our  birth 
required  :) 

Had  he  been  born  like  me,  like  me  his 
love 

Had  first  begun,  what  mine  was  forced 
to  move : 

But,  thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere  ; 

Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they 
were. 

Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the 
less  sincere. 

At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  thine 
allowed 

(Thy  judgment  herding  with  the  com¬ 
mon  crowd), 

Thou  takest  unjust  offence ;  and,  led 
by  them, 

Dost  less  the  merit,  than  the  man 
esteem. 

Too  sharply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride 
betrayed, 

Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  kind 
inveighed  ; 

For  all  the  offence  is  in  opinion 
placed, 

Which  deems  high  birth  by  lowly 
choice  debased. 

This  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy 
breast 

(For  holy  marriage  justifies  the  rest), 

That  I  have  sunk  the  glories  of  the 
state, 

And  mixed  my  blood  with  a  plebeian 
mate ; 

In  which  I  wonder  thou  shouldst  over¬ 
see 

Superior  causes,  or  impute  to  me 

The  fault  of  Fortune,  or  the  Fates’ 
decree/ 

Or  call  it  Heaven’s  imperial  power 
alone, 
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Which  moves  on  springs  of  justice, 
though  unknown. 

Yet  this  we  see,  though  ordered  for 
the  best, 

The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good 
oppressed ; 

Permitted  laurels  grace' the  lawless  brow, 

The  unworthy  raised,  the  worthy  cast 
below. 

“  But  leaving  that ;  search  we  the 
secret  springs 

And  backward  trace  the  principles  of 
things ; 

There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the 
world  began, 

One  common  mass  composed  the  mould 
of  man  ; 

One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees 
bestowed, 

And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening 
blood. 

The  same  almighty  Power  inspired  the 
frame 

With  kindled  life,  and  formed  the  souls 
the  same : 

The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 

Dispensed  wTith  equal  hand,  disposed 
with  equal  skill, 

Like  liberty  indulged,  with  choice  of 
good  or  ill. 

Thus  born  alike,  from  virtue  first  began 

The  difference  that  distinguished  man 
from  man  : 

He  claimed  no  title  from  descent  of 
blood, 

But  that  which  made  him  noble  made 
him  good: 

Warmed  with  more  particles  of  heavenly 
flame, 

He  winged  his  upward  flight,  and 
soared  to  fame ; 

The  rest  remained  below,  a  tribe 
without  a  name. 

“  This  lawT,  though  custom  now  diverts 
the  course, 

As  Nature’s  institute,  is  yet  in  force ; 

Uncancelled,  though  disused;  and  he, 
whose  mind 

Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind; 

Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial 
race; 

And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls 
him  base. 

“Now  lay  the  line;  and  measure 
all  thy  court 
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By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 

And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 

The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  placed 
my  love : 

So  shait  thou  see  his  parts  and  person 
shine ; 

And  thus  compared,  the  rest  a  base 
degenerate  line. 

Nor  took  I,  when  I  first  surveyed  thy 
court, 

His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report; 

But  trusted  what  I  ought  to  trust  alone, 

Belying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own  ; 

Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the 
public  voice) 

First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my 
choice  : 

Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  looked,  and 
found 

A  man  I  thought  deserving  to  be 
crowned  ; 

First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight, 

Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light ; 

His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his 
face, 

Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race  : 

These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou 
couldst  judge  aright, 

Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy 
sight  ; 

Or  should  I  grant  thou  didst  not  rightly 
see, 

Then  thou  wert  first  deceived,  and  I 
deceived  by  thee. 

But  if  thou  shait  allege,  through  pride 
of  mind, 

Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition 
joined, 

’Tis  false;  for  ’tis  not  baseness  to  be 
poor ; 

His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the 
more ; 

Upbraids  thy  justice  with  the  scant 
regard 

Of  worth;  whom  princes  praise  they 
should  reward. 

Are  these  the  kings  entrusted  by  the 
crowd 

With  wealth,  to  be  dispensed  for 
common  good  ? 

The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king’s 
delight, 

To  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite  ; 

Theirs  is  the  toil;  and  he  who  well 
has  served 

His  country,  has  his  country’s  wealth 
deserved. 


Even  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly 
born, 

And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank 
return ; 

All  subject  to  the  power  of  giddy 
chance. 

For  Fortune  can  depress,  or  can 
advance : 

But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 

Not  given  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance 
resigned. 

For  the  remaining  doubt  of  thy  decree, 
What  to  resolve,  and  how  dispose  of 
me, 

Be  warned  to  cast  that  useless  care 
aside, 

Myself  alone  will  for  myself  provide. 
If  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age, 

Thy  soul,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to 
rage, 

Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  take  delight, 
Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous 
appetite  ; 

For  I  so  little  am  disposed  to  pray 
For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  away. 
Such  as  it  is,  the  offence  is  all  my  own ; 
And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done, 
Or  to  be  done,  is  doomed  by  thy  decree, 
That,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee, 
Shall  on  my  person  be  performed  by  me. 
Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me 
here, 

Fixed,  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a 
tear; 

Or  save,  or  slay  us  both  this  present 
hour ; 

’Tis  all  that  Fate  has  left  within  thy 
power.” 

She  said;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to 
find. 

In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her 
mind ; 

Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to 
die, 

Nor  deemed  the  death  she  promised 
was  so  nigh  : 

Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame. 
Resolved  to  spare  her  life,  and  save 
her  shame; 

But  that  detested  object  to,  remove, 

To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure 
her  love. 

Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  signed, 
The  death  of  Guiscard  to  his  guards 
enjoined ; 

Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night 
the  time, 
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A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the 
crime : 

His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 

Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the 
tyrant’s  eyes, 

Closed  the  severe  command:  for  (slaves 
to  pay) 

What  kings  decree,  the  [soldier  must 
obey : 

Waged  against  foes;  and  when  the 
wars  are  o’er, 

Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  power : 

Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  desired 
alone 

By  kings  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne. 

Such  were  these  guards;  as  ready  to 
have  slain 

The  prince  himself,  allured  with  greater 
gain; 

So  was  the  charge  performed  with  better 
will, 

By  men  inured  to  blood,  and  exercised 
in  ill. 

Now,  though  the  sullen  sire  had 
eased  his  mind, 

The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet 
behind, 

A  pomp  prepared  to  grace  the  present 
he  designed, 

A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rough 
with  gold, 

Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious 
pledge  to  hold, 

With  cruel  care  he  chose:  the  hollow 
part 

Enclosed,  the  lid  concealed,  the  lover’s 
heart : 

Then  of  his  trusty  mischiefs  one  he 
sent, 

And  bade  him  with  these  words  the 
gift  present  : 

“Thy  father  sends  thee  this  to  cheer 
thy  breast, 

And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou 
lovest  the  best; 

As  thou  hast  pleased  his  eyes,  and 
joyed  his  mind, 

With  what  he  loved  the  most  of  human 
kind.” 

Ere  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well 
had  weighed 

The  consequence  of  what  her  sire  had 
said, 

Fixed  on  her  fate,  against  the  expected 
hour, 

Procured  the  means  tp  have  it  in  her 
power :  ' 


For  this,  she  had  distilled  with  early 
care 

The  juice  of  simples  friendly  to  despair, 

A  magazine  of  death,  and  thus  pre¬ 
pared, 

Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  message  heard  ; 

Then  smiled  severe ;  nor  with  a  troubled 
look, 

Or  trembling  hand  the  funeral  present 
took : 

Even  kept  her  countenance,  when  the 
lid  removed 

Disclosed  the  heart,  unfortunately 
loved ; 

She  needed  not  be  told,  within  whose 
breast 

It  lodged;  the  message  had  explained 
the  rest. 

Or  not  amazed,  or  hiding  her  surprise, 

She  sternly  on  the  bearer  fixed  her 
eyes  : 

Then  thus :  “  Tell  Tancred,  on  his 
daughter’s  part, 

The  gold,  though  precious,  equals  not 
the.  heart : 

But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best ;  and  I, 

Who  wished  a  worthier  urn,  forgive 
his  poverty.” 

At  this  she  curbed  a  groan,  that 
else  had  come, 

And,  pausing,  viewed  the  present  in 
the  tomb  ; 

Then  to  the  heart  adored  devoutly 
glued 

Her  lips,  and  raising  it,  her  speech 
renewed : 

“Even  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this, 
the  bound 

Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 

My  father’s  care  and  tenderness  ex¬ 
pressed  ; 

But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the 
rest: 

For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear  him  • 
back 

The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to 
make.” 

The  messenger  despatched,  again  she 
viewed 

The  loved  remains,  and  sighing  thus 
pursued : 

“  Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my 
desires. 

In  whom  I  lived,  with  whom  my  soul 
expires, 

Poor  heart,  no  rqore  the  spring  of  vital 
heat, 
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Cursed  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee 
from  thy  seat ! 

The  course  is  finished  which  thy  fates 
decreed, 

And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison 
freed : 

Soon  hast  thou  reached  the  goal  with 
mended  pace, 

A  world  of  woes  despatched  in  little 
space. 

Forced  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death 
become 

Thy  friend,  has  lodged  thee  in  a  costly 
tomb. 

There  yet  remained  thy  funeral 
exequies, 

The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow’s  eyes, 

And  those,  indulgent  Heaven  has  found 
the  way 

That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to 
pay. 

My  father  even  in  cruelty  is  kind, 

Or  Heaven  has  turned  the  malice  of 
his  mind 

To  better  uses  than  his  hate  designed : 

And  made  the  insult,  which  in  his 
gift  appears, 

The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my 
pious  tears ; 

Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go, 

And  save  myself  the  pains  to  weep 
below, 

If  souls  can  weep.  Though  once  I 
meant  to  meet 

My  fate  with  face  unmoved,  and  eyes 
unwet, 

Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow 
room, 

My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat 
within  thy  tomb: 

Then  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers 
nigh) 

Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 

To  regions  unexplored,  secure  to  share 

Thy  s^ate;  nor  hell  shall  punishment 
appear ; 

And  heaven  is  double  heaven,  if  thou 
art  there.” 

She  said :  her  brimful  eyes,  that 
ready  stood. 

And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood, 

Released  their  watery  store,  and  poured 
amain. 

Like  clouds  low  hung,  a  sober  shower 
of  rain; 

Mute  solemn  sorrow  free  from  female 
noise, 


Such  as  the  majesty  of  "grief  destroys ; 

For,  bending  o’er  the  cup,  the  tears 
she  shed 

Seemed  by  the  posture  to  discharge 
her  head, 

O’er-filled  before ;  and  (oft  her  mouth 
applied 

To  the  cold  heart,)  she  kissed  at  once, 
and  cried. 

Her  maids,  who  stood  amazed,  nor 
knew  the  cause 

Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it 
was ; 

Yet  all  due  measures  of  her  mourning 
kept, 

Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection 
wept ; 

And  oft  inquired  the  occasion  of  her 
grief, 

(Unanswered  but  by  sighs)  and  offered 
vain  relief. 

At  length,  her  stock  of  tears  already 
shed, 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  she  raised  her 
drooping  head, 

And  thus  pursued:  “Oh  ever  faithful 
heart, 

I  have  performed  the  ceremonial  part, 

The  decencies  of  grief ;  it  rests  behind, 

That,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  souls  be 
joined ; 

To  thy  whate’er  abode  my  shade 
convey, 

And  as  an  elder  ghost,  direct  the 
way.” 

She  said;  and  bade  the  vial  to  bo 
brought, 

Where  she  before  had  brewed  the 
deadly  draught : 

First  pouring  out  the  medicinable 
bane. 

The  heart,  her  tears  had  rinsed,  she 
bathed  again; 

Then  down  her  throat  the  death 
securely  throws, 

And  quaffs  a  long  oblivion  of  her 
woes. 

This  done ;  she  mounts  the  genial 
bed,  and  there 

(Her  body  first  composed  with  honest 
care) 

Attends  the  welcome  rest;  her  hands 
yet  hold 

Close  to  her  heart  the  monumental 
gold ; 

Nor  farther  word  she  spoke,  but  closed 
her  sight, 
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And  quiet  sought  the  covert  of  the 
night. 

|  The  damsels,  who  the  while  in  silence 

1  mourned, 

I  Not  knowing,  nor  suspecting  death 
suborned, 

Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  sent : 

Who,  conscious  of  the  occasion,  feared 
the  event. 

Alarmed,  and  with  presaging  heart,  he 
came, 

And  drew  the  curtains,  and  exposed 
the  dame 

To  loathsome  light :  then  with  a  late 
relief 

Made  vain  efforts  to  mitigate  her  grief. 

She.  what  she  could,  excluding  day, 
her  eyes 

Kept  firmly  sealed,  and  sternly  thus 
replies : 

“Tancred,  restrain  thy  tears,  unsought 
by  me, 

And  sorrow  unavailing  now  to  thee : 

Did  ever  man  before  afflict  his  mind 

To  see  the  effect  of  what  himself 
designed? 

Yet,  if  thou  hast  remaining  in  thy 
heart 

Some  sense  of  love,  some  unextinguished 
part  - 

Of  former  kindness,  largely  once  pro¬ 
fessed, 

Let  me  by  that  adjure  thy  hardened 
breast 

Not  to  deny  thy  daughter’s  last  request : 

The  secret  love  which  I  so  long  enjoyed, 


And  still  concealed  to  gratify  thy  pride, 

Thou  hast  disjoined ;  but  with  my 
dying  breath, 

Seek  not,  I  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our 
death ; 

Where’er  his  corpse  by  thy  command  is 
laid, 

Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  conveyed : 

Exposed  in  open  view,  and  side  by  side, 

Acknowledged  as  a  bridegroom  and  a 
bride.” 

The  prince’s  anguish  hindered  his 
reply  : 

And  she,  who  felt  her  fate  approaching 
nigh, 

Seized  the  cold  heart,  and  heaving  to 
her  breast, 

“  Here,  precious  pledge,”  she  said, 
“  securely  rest.” 

These  accents  were  her  last ;  the 
creeping  death 

Benumbed  her  senses  first,  then  stopped 
her  breath. 

Thus  she  for  disobedience  justly  died : 

The  sire  was  justly  punished  for  his 
pride : 

The  youth,  least  guilty,  suffered  for  the 
offence 

Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince;' 

Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed, 

One  common  sepulchre  for  both 
decreed  ; 

Entombed  the  wretched  pair  in  royal 
state, 

And  on  their  monument  inscribed  their 
fate. 


STORIES  FROM  OVID. 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  form  one  of  the  greatest  storehouses  of  classic  legends. 
Dryden  translated  several  of  the  familiar  tales.  Out  of  these  I  can  only  find  space 
for  two. 

BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

[OtT  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 


The  author,  pursuing  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  relates 
how  he,  with  his  friend  Pirithous,  were  invited 
by  Achelous,  the  river  god,  to  stay  with  him,  till 
his  waters  were  abated.  Achelous  entertains 
them  with  a  relation  of  his  own  love  to  Perimele, 
who  was  changed  into  an  island  by  Neptune,  at 
his  request.  Pirithous,  being  an  atheist,  derides 
the  legend,  and  denies  the  power  of  the  gods  to 
work  that  miracle.  Lelex,  another  companion 


of  Theseus,  to  confirm  the  story  of  Achelous, 
relates  another  metamorphosis  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon  into  trees ;  of  which  he  was  partly  an 
eye-witness. 

Thus  Achelous  ends  :  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and,  admiring,  fear 
The  powers  of  heaven ;  except  Ixion’s  son, 
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Who  laughed  at  all  the  gods,  believed 
in  none ; 

He  shook  his  impious  head,  and  thus 
replies : 

“  These  legends  are  no  more  than  pious 
lies : 

You  attribute  too  much  to  heavenly 
sway, 

To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take 
away.” 

The  rest,  of  better  minds,  their  sense 
declared 

Against  this  doctrine,  and  with  horror 
heard. 

Then  Lelex  rose,  an  old  experienced 
man, 

And  thus  with  sober  gravity  began  : 

“  Heaven’s  power  is  infinite :  earth,  air 
and  sea, 

The  manufacture  mass,  the  making 
power  obey : 

By  proof  to  clear  your  doubt ;  in 
Phrygian  ground 

Two  neighb’ring  trees,  with  walls  en¬ 
compassed  round, 

Stand  on  a  moderate  rise,  with  wonder 
shown, 

One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one  : 

I  saw  the  place  and  them,  by  Pittheus 
sent 

To  Phrygian’s  realms,  my  grandsire’s 
government. 

Not  far  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the 
haunt 

Of  coots/ and  of  the  fishing  cormorant : 

Here  Jove  and  Hermes  came ;  but  in 
disguise 

Of  mortal  man  concealed  their  deities: 

One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod ; 

And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod  ; 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they 
knocked, 

Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was 
locked. 

At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found, 

An  homely  shed ;  the  roof,  not  far  from 
ground, 

Was  thatched  with  reeds  and  straw 
together  bound. 

There  Baucis  and  Philemon  lived,  and 
there 

Had  lived  long  married,  and  a  happy 
pair ; 

Now  old  in  love;  though  little  was 
their  store, 


Inured  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore, 

Nor  aimed  at  wealth,  professing  to  be 
poor. 

For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call, 

Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 

Command  was  none,  where  equal  love 
was  paid, 

Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obeyed. 

From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repulsed 
before, 

Now  stooping,  entered  through  the  little 
door  ; 

The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  first 
expressed) 

A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest, 

Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest. 

But  ere  they  sat,  officious  Baucis  lays 

Two  cushions  stuffed  with  straw,  the 
seat  to  raise; 

Coarse,  but  the  best  she  had ;  then 
takes  the  load 

Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads 
abroad 

The  living  coals,  and,  lest  they  should 
expire, 

With  leaves  and  barks  [she  feeds  her 
infant  fire : 

It  smokes,  and  then  with  trembling 
breath  she  blows, 

Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames 
arose. 

With  brushwood  and  with  chips  she 
strengthens  these, 

And  adds  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten 
trees. 

The  fire  thus  formed,  she  sets  the 
kettle  on, 

(Like  burnished  gold  the  little  seether 
shone) 

Next  took  the  cole  worts  which  her 
husband  got 

From  his  own  ground  (a  small  well- 
watered  spot); 

She  stripped  the  stalks  of  all  their 
leaves ;  the  best 

She  culled,  and  then  with  handy  care 
she  dressed. 

High  o’er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon 
hung ; 

Good  old  Philemon  seized  it  with  a 
prong, 

And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it 
down, 

Then  cut  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough 
for  one : 
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Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  store, 

Which  for  their  sakes  alone  he  wished 
were  more. 

This  in  the  pot  he  plunged  without 
delay, 

To  tame  the  flesh,  and  drain  the  salt 
away. 

The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they 
sat, 

And  shortened  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 

A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a 
*  beechen  pail 

Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 

This  filled  with  water,  gently  warmed, 
they  set 

Before  their  guests ;  in  this  they  bathed 
their  feet, 

And  after  with  clean  towels  dried 
their  sweat. 

This  done,  the  host  produced  the  genial 
bed, 

Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the 
stead, 

Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they 
spread  ; 

But  coarse  old  garments,  yet  sucl?.  robes 
as  these 

They  laid  alone,  at  feast,  on  holidays. 

The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up 
her  gown, 

The  table  sets ;  the  invited  gods  lie 
down. 

The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 

A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 

Who  thrust  beneath  the  limping  leg  a 
sherd, 

So  was  the  mended  board  exactly 
reared : 

Then  rubbed  it  o’er  with  newly  gathered 
mint; 

A  wholesome  herb,  that  breathed  a 
grateful  scent. 

Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was 
seen 

The  party-coloured  olive,  black  and 
green : 

Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  served, 

In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  pre- 
served : 

A  garden  salad  was  the  third  supply, 

Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory : 

Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of 
country  fare, 

And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis’  busy 
care 
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Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

All  these  in  earthenware  were  served 
to  board; 

And,  next  in  place,  an  earthen  pitcher, 
stored 

With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage 
could  afford. 

This  was  the  table’s  ornament  and 
♦  pride, 

With  figures  wrought:  like  pages  at 
his  side 

Stood  beechen  bowls;  and  these  were 
shining  clean, 

Varnished  with  wax  without,  and  lined 
within. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared, 

And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking 
lard ; 

On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 

A  savoury  bit,  that  served  to  relish 
wine : 

The  wine  itself  was  suited  to  the  rest, 

Still  working  in  the  must,  and  lately 
pressed. 

The  second  course  succeeds  like  that 
before ; 

Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and  of  their  wintry 
store, 

Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled 
dates,  were  set 

In  canisters,  to  enlarge  the  little 
treat : 

All  these  a  milk-white  honeycomb 
surround, 

Which  in  the  midst  the  country  ban¬ 
quet  crowned. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment 
grace 

With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open 
face ; 

In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with 
ease 

A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please. 

Meantime  the  beechen  bowls  went 
round,  and  still, 

Though  often  emptied,  were  observed 
to  fill, 

Filled  without  hands,  and  of  their  own 
accord 

Ran  without  feet,  and  danced  about 
the  board. 

Devotion  seized  the  pair,  to  see  the 
feast 

With  wine,  and  of  no  common  grape, 
increased ; 
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And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell 
to  prayer, 

Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country 
fare. 

One  goose  they  had  (’twas  all  they 
could  allow), 

A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now, 

Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they 
vow : 

Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple 
viewed ; 

She  ran  for  life,  and,  limping,  they 
pursued : 

Full  well  the  fowl  perceived  their  bad 
intent, 

And  would  not  make  her  master’s  com¬ 
pliment  ; 

But,  persecuted,  to  the  powers  she 
flies, 

And  close  between  the  legs  of  Jove 
she  lies. 

He,  with  a  gracious  ear,  the  suppliant 
heard, 

And  saved  her  life ;  then  what  he  was 
declared, 

And  owned  the  god.  “  The  neighbour¬ 
hood,”  said  he, 

“  Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety  : 

You  stand  alone  exempted;  but  obey 

With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead 

1  .  the  way  : 

Leave  these  accursed ;  and  to  the 
mountain’s  height 

Ascend;  nor  once  look  backward  in 
your  flight. 

They  haste,  and  what  their  tardy 
feet  denied, 

The  trusty  staff  (their  better  leg)  sup¬ 
plied. 

An  arrow’s  flight  they  wanted  to  the 
top, 

And  there  secure,  but  spent  with  travel, 
stop; 

Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden 
eyes; 

Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies; 

A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains, 

Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle 
remains  : 

Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while 
they  deplore 

Their  neighbours’  fate,  and  country 
now  no  more, 

Their  little  shed,  scarce  large  enough 
for  two, 


Seems,  from  the  ground  increased,  in 
height  and  bulk  to  grow. 

A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the 
skies : 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns 
rise : 

The  pavement  polished  marble  they 
behold, 

The  gates  with  sculpture  graced,  the 
spires  and  tiles  of  gold. 

Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  with 
looks  serene, 

“  Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of 
men ; 

And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy 
found 

To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage 
bound.” 

Awhile  they .  whisper  ;  then,  to  Jove 
addressed, 

Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint 
request : 

“We  crave  to  serve  before  your  sacred 
shrine, 

And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine : 

And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 

Has  been  polluted  with  domestic 
strife, 

We  beg  one  hour  of  death ;  that  neither 
she 

With  widow’s  tears  may  live  to  bury 
me, 

Nor  weeping  I,  with  withered  arms, 
may  bear 

My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre.” 

The  godheads  sign  their  suit.  They 
run  their  race 

In  the  same  tenor  all  the  appointed 
space ; 

Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while 
they  relate 

These  past  adventures  at  the  temple- 
gate, 

Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 

Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of 
sprightly  green : 

Old  Baucis  looked  where  old  Philemon 
stood, 

And  saw  his  lengthened  arms  a- 
sprouting  wood: 

New  roots  their  fastened  feet  begin  to' 
bind, 

Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  rind: 

Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their 
shoulders  grew, 
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They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last 
adieu ; 

At  once,  “  Farewell,  oh  faithful  spouse,” 
they  said  : 

At  once  the  encroaching  rinds  their 
closing  lips  invade. 

Even  yet,  an  ancient  Tyansean 
shows 

A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden 
grows ; 

The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  pro- 
dig}', 


Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like 
to  lie. 

I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their 
bougbs, 

And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted 
vows; 

And  offering  fresher  up,  with  pious 
prayer, 

“The  good,”  said  I,  “are  God’s  pecu¬ 
liar  care, 

And  such  as  honour  Heaven  shall 
heavenly  honour  share.” 


THE  STORY  OF  ACIS,  POLYPHEMUS,  AND  GALATEA. 

From  the  Thirteenth  Book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 


A  cis,  the  lovely  youth,  whose  loss  I 
mourn, 

From  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Symethis 
born, 

Was  both  his  parents’  pleasure;  but 
to  me 

Was  all  that  love  could  make  a  lover 
be. 

The  gods  our  minds  in  mutual  bands 
did  join : 

I  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  was  mine. 

Now  sixteen  summers  the  sweet  youth 
had  seen; 

And  doubtful  down  began  to  shade  his 
chin : 

When  Polyphemus  first  disturbed  our 

joy, 

And  loved  me  fiercely  as  I  loved  the 
boy. 

Ask  not  which  passion  in  my  soul  was 
higher, 

My  last  aversion,  or  my  first  desire: 

Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the 
less; 

Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in 
excess. 

Thee,  Venus,  thee  both  heaven  and 
earth  obey ; 

Immense  thy  power,  and  boundless  is 
thy  sway. 

The  Cyclops,  who  defied  th’  ethereal 
throne. 

And  thought  no  thunder  louder  than 
his  own. 

The  terror  of  the  woods,  and  wilder 
far 

Than  wolves  in  plains,  or  bears  in 
forests  are, 


Th’  inhuman  host,  who  made  his 
bloody  feasts 

On  mangled  members  of  his  butchered 
guests, 

Yet  felt  the  force  of  love  and  fierce 
desire, 

And  burned  for  me  with  unrelenting 
fire : 

Forgot  his  caverns  and  his  woolly 
care, 

Assumed  the  softness  of  a  lover’s  air  : 

And  combed,  with  teeth  of  rakes,  his 
rugged  hair. 

Now  with  a  crooked  scythe  his  beard 
he  sleeks, 

And  mows  the  stubborn  stubble  of  his 
cheeks : 

Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks, 
to  try 

His  simagres,  and  rolls  his  glaring 

eye. 

His  cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood  are 
lost, 

And  ships  securely  sail  along  the 
coast. 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arrived  by 
chance 

Where  ^Etna’s  summits  to  the  seas  ad¬ 
vance, 

Who  marked  the  tracks  of  every  bird 
that  flew, 

And  sure  presages  from  their  flying 
drew,) 

Foretold  the  Cyclops,  that  Ulysses'  hand 

In  his  broad  eye  should  thrust  a 
flaming  brand. 

The  giant,  with  a  scornful  grin,  re¬ 
plied, 
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“Vain  augur,  thou  hast  falsely  pro¬ 
phesied  ; 

Already  Love  his  flaming  brand  has 
tossed  ; 

Looking  on  two  fair  eyes,  my  sight  I 
lost.” 

Thus,  warned  in  vain,  with  stalking 
pace  he  strode, 

And  stamped  the  margin  of  the  briny 
flood 

With  heavy  steps ;  and,  weary,  sought 
again 

The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy 
den. 

A  promontory,  sharpening  by  de¬ 
grees, 

Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the 
seas: 

On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows: 

This  airy  walk  the  giant-lover  chose ; 

Here  on  the  midst  he  sate;  his  flocks, 
unled, 

Their  shepherd  followed,  and  securely 
fed. 

A  pine  so  burly,  and  of  length  so  vast, 

That  sailing  ships  required  it  for  a 
mast, 

He  wielded  for  a  staff,  his  steps  to 
guide : 

But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he 
tried. 

A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious 
growth, 

Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportioned  kT  his 
mouth : 

Which  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the 
rocks  around, 

And  watery  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss 
resound. 

I  heard  the  ruffian  shepherd  rudely 
blow, 

Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  sat  below ; 

On  Acis’  bosom  I  my  head  reclined : 

And  still  preserve  the  poem  in  my 
mind. 

“O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  far 

Than  falling  snows,  and  rising  lilies 
are ; 

More  flowery  than  the  meads ;  as 
crystal  bright : 

Erect  as  alders,  and  of  equal  height : 

More  wanton  than  a  kid;  more  sleek 
thy  skin 

Than  orient  shells,  that  on  the  shores 
are  seen: 


Than  apples  fairer,  when  tho  boughs 
they  lade  ; 

Pleasing  as  winter  suns,  or  summer 
shade : 

More  grateful  to  the  sight  than  goodly 
plains  ; 

And  softer  to  the  touch  than  down  of 
swans, 

Or  curds  new  turned ;  and  sweeter  to 
the  taste 

Than  swelling  grapes,  that  to  the 
vintage  haste : 

More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  streams, 
that  stray 

Through  garden  plots,  but,  ah !  more 
swift  than  they. 

“Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke 

Than  bullocks,  unreclaimed  to  bear  the 
yoke:  * 

And  far  more  stubborn  than  the  knotted 
oak : 

Like  sliding  streams,  impossible  to 
hold; 

Like  them  fallacious ;  like  their  foun¬ 
tains,  cold; 

More  warping  than  the  willow,  to 
decline 

My  warm  embrace;  more  brittle  than 
the  vine; 

Immovable,  and  fixed  in  thy  disdain; 

Kough  as  these  rocks,  and  of  a  harder 
grain : 

More  violent  than  is  the  rising  flood ; 

And  the  praised  peacock  is  not  half  so 
proud : 

Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  sharp  as  thistles 
are; 

And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother- 
bear  : 

Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make  ; 

And  more  revengeful  than  a  trodden 
snake : 

In  swiftness  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind, 

Or  driven  tempests,  or  the  driving  wind. 

All  other  faults  with  patience  I  can 
bear ; 

But  swiftness  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 

“  Yet,  if  you  knew  me  well,  you 
would  not  shun 

My  love,  but  to  my  wished  embraces 
run : 

Would  languish  in  your  turn,  and  court 
my  stay ; 

And  much  repent  of  your  unwise 

delay. 
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“My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is 
made 

By  nature’s  hand;  a  spacious  pleasing 
shade ; 

Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor 
cold  invade. 

My  garden  filled  with  fruits  you  may 
behold, 

And  grapes  in  clusters,  imitating  gold ; 

Some  blushing  bunches  of  a  purple  hue  : 

And  these,  and  those,  are  all  reserved 
for  you. 

Bed  strawberries  in  shades  expecting 
stand, 

Proud  to  be  gathered  by  so  white  a 
hand  ; 

Autumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide, 

And  plums,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their 
glossy  side  : 

Not  those  of  common  kinds ;  but  such 
alone, 

As  in  Phseacian  orchards  might  have 
grown : 

Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wanting  to  your 
food, 

Nor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the 
wood ; 

The  laden  boughs  for  you  alone  shall 
bear ; 

And  yours  shall  be  the  product  of  the 
year. 

“The  flocks,  you  see,  are  all  my 
own;  beside 

The  rest  that  woods  and  winding 
valleys  hide ; 

And  those  that  folded  in  the  caves 
abide. 

Ask  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing 
store ; 

Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has 
no  more. 

Nor  will  I  praise  my  cattle ;  trust  not 
me, 

But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own 
decree : 

Behold  their  swelling  dugs ;  the  sweepy 
weight 

Of  ewes,  that  sink  beneath  the  milky 
freight ; 

In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins 
lie ; 

Apart  from  kids,  that  call  with  human 
cry. 

New  milk  in  nut-brown  bowls  is  duly 
served 


For  daily  drink;  the  rest  for  cheese 
reserved. 

Nor  are  these  household  dainties  all 
my  store: 

The  fields  and  forests  will  afford  us 
more; 

The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  savage 
boar  : 

All  sorts  of  venison ;  and  of  birds  the 
best ; 

A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  nest. 

I  walked  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs 
I  found, 

Whose  dam  had  left  ’em  on  the  naked 
ground ; 

So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be 
seen ; 

So  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a 
queen ; 

And  so  they  shall;  I  took  them  both 
away; 

And  keep,  to  be  companions  in  your 
play. 

“  Oh  raise,  fair  nymph,  your  beauteous 
face  above 

The  waves ;  nor  scorn  my  presents,  and 
my  love. 

Come,  Galatea,  come,  and  view  my 
face  ; 

I  late  beheld  it  in  the  watery  glass, 

And  found  it  lovelier  than  I  feared  it 
was. 

Survey  my  towering  stature,  and  my 
size ; 

Not  Jove,  the  Jove  you  dream,  that 
rules  the  skies, 

Bears  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  largely 
spread : 

My  locks  (the  plenteous  harvest  of  my 
head) 

Hang  o’er  my  manly  face ;  and  dangling 
down, 

As  with  a  shady  grove,  my  shoulders 
crown. 

Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body 
bear 

A  thick-set  underwood  of  bristling  hair. 

My  shape  deformed :  what  fouler  sight 
can  be 

Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leafless 
tree? 

Foul  is  the  steed  without  a  flowing 
mane ;  [. 

And  birds,  without  their  feathers,  and 
their  train. 
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Wool  decks  the  sheep ;  and  man  receives 
a  grace 

From  bushy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded 
face. 

My  forehead  with  a  single  eye  is  filled, 

Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  shield. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the 
radiant  sun, 

Is  nature’s  eye ;  and  she’s  content  with 
one. 

Add,  that  my  father  sways  your  seas, 
and  I, 

Like  you,  am  of  the  watery  family. 

I  make  you  his,  in  making  you  my 
own ; 

You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone : 

Jove,  with  his  fabled  thunder,  I  despise, 

And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your 
eyes. 

Frown  not,  fair  nymph;  yet  I  could 
bear  to  be 

Disdained,  if  others  were  disdained 
with  me. 

But  to  repulse  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 

The  love  of  Acis,  heavens !  I  cannot 
bear. 

But  let  the  stripling  please  himself; 
nay  more, 

Please  you,  though  that’s  the  thing  I 
most  abhor ; 

The  boy  shall  find,  if  e’er  we  cope  in 
fight, 

These  giant  limbs  endued  with  giant 
might. 

His  living  bowels  from  his  belly  torn, 

And  scattered  limbs,  shall  on  the  flood 
be  borne, 

Thy  flood,  ungrateful  nymph ;  and  fate 
shall  find 

That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be 
joined. 

For,  oh !  I  burn  with  love,  and  thy 
disdain 

Augments  at  once  my  passion  and  my 
pain. 

Translated  iEtna  flames  within  my 
heart, 

And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  ease  my 
smart.” 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he ‘rose,  and 
strode 

With  furious  paces  to  the  neighbouring 
wood: 

Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his 
walk ; 


Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confused 
his  talk. 

Mad  as  the  vanquished  bull,  when 
forced  to  yield 

His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the 
field. 

Thus  far  unseen  I  saw :  when,  fatal 
chance 

His  looks  directing,  with  a  sudden 
glance, 

Acis  and  I  were  to  his  sight  betrayed ; 

Where,  nought  suspecting,  we  securely 
played. 

From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry 
he  cast: 

“  I  see,  I  see !  but  this  shall  be  your 
last.” 

A  roar  so  loud  made  .ZEtna  to  rebound  ; 

And  all  the  Cyclops  laboured  in  the 
sound. 

Affrighted  with  his  monstrous  voice,  I 
fled, 

And  in  the  neighbouring  ocean  plunged 
my  head. 

Poor  Acis  turned  his  back,  and,  “  Help,” 
he  said. 

“  Help,  Galatea !  help,  my  parent  gods, 

And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep 
abodes ! ” 

The  Cyclops  followed ;  but  he  sent 
before 

A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he 
tore : 

Though  but  an  angle  reached  him  of 
the  stone, 

The  mighty  fragment  was  enough 
alone 

To  crush  all  Acis ;  ’twas  too  late  to 
save, 

But  what  the  Fates  allowed  to  give,  I 
gave : 

That  Acis  to  his  lineage  should  return  ; 

And  roll,  among  the  river  gods,  his  urn. 

Straight  issued  from  the  stone  a  stream 
of  blood; 

Which  lost  the  purple,  mingling  with 
the  flood. 

Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it 
appeared ; 

The  torrent  too,  in  little  space  was 
cleared. 

The  stone  was  cleft,  and  through  the 
yawning  chink 

New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river’s 
brink. 
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The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb, 
disclosed 

A  sound  like  water  in  its  course 
opposed : 

When  (wondrous  to  behold)  full  in  the 
flood 

Up  starts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he 
stood. 

Horns  from  his  temples  rise  ;  and  either 
horn 

Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native 
growth)  adorn. 


Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  be¬ 
fore, 

His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty 
more, 

His  colour  blue,  for  Acis  he  might 
pass : 

And  Acis  changed  into  a  stream  he 
was. 

But  mine  no  more,  he  rolls  along  the 
plains 

With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name 
retains. 


POEMS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

HEROIC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 

( Written  after  Ms  funeral.') 

When  Dryden  was  twenty-seven  he  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  interesting  because 
it  says  many  things  that  are  true  about  the  greatest  ruler  whom  the  English- 
speaking  race  has  ever  produced.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  when  reading  it  that 
the  poet  who  could  thus  pay  tribute  to  Cromwell’s  greatness  was  equally  ready 
with  his  panegyric  in  praise  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  Restoration  placed  that  most 
worthless  of  monarchs  on  the  English  throne. 


I. 

And  now  ’tis  time ;  for  their  officious 
haste, 

Who  would  before  have  borne  him 
to  the  sky, 

Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were 
past, 

Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle 

fly.1 

II. 

Though  our  best  notes  are  treason  to 
his  fame, 

Joined  with  the  loud  applause  of 
public  voice; 

Since  Heaven,  what  praise  we  offer  to 
his  name, 

Hath  rendered  too  authentic  by  its 
choice. 


1  The  Romans  used  to  conceal  an  eagle  at  the 
top  of  the  funeral  pile  of  a  deceased  Emperor. 
When  the  pile  ignited,  the  bird  was  cut  loose  to 
soar  upwards.  It  was  isupposed  that  it  bore  with 

it  the  soul  of  the  Ctesar  who  would  shortly  be 
deified. 


III. 

Though  in  his  praise  no  arts  can 
liberal  be, 

Since  they,  whose  muses  have  the 
highest  flown, 

Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory, 

But  do  an  act  of  friendship  to  their 
own : 

IV. 

Yet  ’tis  our  duty,  and  our  interest  too, 

Such  monuments  as  we  can  build  to 
raise ; 

Lest  all  the  world  prevent2  what  we 
should  do, 

And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise, 
v. 

How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where 
conclude, 

To  draw  a  frame  so  truly  circular? 

For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be 
showed, 

Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect 
are? 

v  2  Forestall. 
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VI. 

His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven 
alone  ; 

For  he  was  great,  ere  fortune  made 
him  so  ; 

Axi  i  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against 
the  sun, 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not 
greater  grow. 

VII. 

No  borrowed  bays  his  temples  did 
adorn, 

But  to  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels 
bring, 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poisoned  soon  as 
born, 

With  the  too  earl)7  thoughts  of  being 
king. 

VIII. 

Fortune  (that  easy  mistress  to  the 
young, 

But  to  her  ancient  servants  coy  and 
hard) 

Him  at  that  age  her  favourites  ranked 
among, 

When  she  her  best-loved  Pompey1 
did  discard. 

IX. 

He,  private,  marked  the  fault  of  others’ 
sway, 

And  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to 
shun  : 

Not  like  rash  monarchs  who  their 
youth  betray 

By  acts  their  age  too  late  would 
wish  undone. 

x. 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design ; 

We  owe  that  blessing,  not  to  him, 
but  Heaven, 

Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards 
did  join; 

Bewards,  that  less  to  him  than  us 
were  given. 


1  Pompey  reached  the  height  of  his  fame  at 
forty-five.  From  that  time  his  good  fortune 
changed,  till  he  was  defeated  and  assassinated  in 
Egypt.  Cromwell  rose  to  fame  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  and  retained  his  supremacy  over  the  nation 
till  his  death. 


XI. 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers2  of 
the  war, 

First  sought  to  inflame  the  parties, 
then  to  poise : 

The  quarrel  loved,  but  did  the  cause 
abhor ; 

And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but 
make  a  noise. 

XII. 

War,  our  consumption,  was  their  gain¬ 
ful  trade  : 

We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  pro¬ 
longed  our  pain; 

He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and 
essayed 

To  staunch  the  blood  by  breathing 
of  the  vein.3 

XIII. 

Swift  and  resistless  through  the  land 
he  past, 

Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the 
East  subdue, 

And  made  to  battle  such  heroic  haste, 

As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

XIV. 

He  fought  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame  : 

Still,  by  new  maps,  the  island  might 
be  shown, 

Of  conquests,  which  he  strewed 
where’er  he  came, 

Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is 
sown. 

xv. 

His  palms,  though  under  weights  they 
did  not  stand, 

Still  thrived ;  no  winter  could  his 
laurels  fade  : 

Heaven  in  his  portrait  showed  a 
workman’s  hand, 

And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a 
shade. 


2  Sticklers  were  seconds  to  duellists,  and  arbi¬ 
trators  of  combats.  “  Basilius,  the  judge,  appointed 
sticklers  and  trumpets,  whom  the  others  should 
obey.” — Sir  P.  Sidney.  The  chiefs  alluded  to 
were  Essex  and  Waller,  who  were  thought  to  be 
half-hearted  in  the  contest  with  the  Royalists. 

s  This  line  was  declared  by  Dryden's  enemies 
to  allude  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I. 
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xvr. 

Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  and 
care, 

Which  war  had  banished,  and  did 
now  restore : 

Bologna’s  walls1  thus  mounted  in  the 

*  air, 

To  seat  themselves  more  surely  than 
before. 

xvn. 

Her  safety  rescued  Ireland  to  him 
owes ; 

And  treacherous  Scotland  to  no 
interest  true, 

Yet  blest  that  fate  which  did  his  arms 
dispose 

Her  land  to  civilise,  as  to  subdue. 

XVIII. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only 
shine, 

When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms 
portend : 

He  had  his  calmer  influence  and  his 
mien 

Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

XIX. 

’Tis  true,  his  countenance  did  imprint 
an  awe ; 

And  naturally,  all  souls  to  his  did  bow, 

As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw, 

And  point  to  beds  where  sovereign 
gold  doth  grow. 

XX. 

When  past  all  offerings  to  Feretrian 
Jove, 

He  Mars  deposed,  and  arms  to  gowns 
made  yield; 

Successful  councils  did  him  soon  approve 

As  fit  for  close  intrigues,  as  open  field. 

XXI. 

To  suppliant  Holland  he  vouchsafed  a 
peace, 

Our  once  bold  rival  of  the  British 
main, 


1  It  is  said  that  at  the  siege  of  Bologna  in  1512 
a  mine  blew  up  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Baracano  on  which  stood  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  blessed  Yirgin.  Though 
it  was  carried  so  high  that  both  armies  could  see 
one  another  through  the  breach,  yet  it  fell  again 
exactly  into  its  place,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  where  it,  had  been  separated. — Derrick. 
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Now  tamely  glad  her  unjust  claim  to 
cease, 

And  buy  our  friendship  with  her 
idol,  gain. 

XXII. 

Fame  of  the  asserted  sea  through 
Europe  blown, 

Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious 
of  his  love; 

Each  knew  that  side  must  conquer  he 
would  own; 

And  for  him  fiercely,  as  for  empire, 
strove. 

XXI II. 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman’s  cause 
embraced, 

Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave 
Don  outweighed : 

His  fortune  turned  the  scale,  where’er 
’twas  cast; 

Though  Indian  mines  were  in  the 
other  laid. 

XXIV. 

When  absent,  yet  we  conquered  in  his 
right  : 

For  though  some  meaner  artist’s 
skill  were  shown 

In  mingling  colours,  or  in  placing 
light ;  * 

Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was 
his  own. 

XXV. 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  service 
draw 

The  worth  of  each,  with  its  alloy, 
he  knew, 

And,  as  the  confidant  of  Nature,  saw 

How  she  complexions  did  divide  and 
brew. 

XXVI. 

Or  he  their  single  virtues  did  survey, 

By  intuition,  in  his  own  large  breast, 

Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay, 

That  were  the  rule  and  measure  to 
the  rest. 

XXVII. 

When  such  heroic  virtue  heaven  sets  out, 

The  stars,  like  commons,  sullenly 
obey  ; 

Because  it  drains  them  when  it  comes 
about, 

And  therefore  is  a  tax  they  seldom 
pay. 
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XXVIII. 

From  this  high  spring  our  foreign 
conquests  flow, 

Which  yet  more  glorious  triumphs 
do  portend; 

Since  their  commencement  to  his  arms 
they  owe, 

If  springs  as  high  as  fountains  may 
ascend. 

XXIX. 

He  made  us  freemen  of  the  continent, 

Whom  Nature  did  like  captives  treat 
before  ; 

To  nobler  preys  the  English  lion  sent, 

And  taught  him  first  in  Belgian 
walks  to  roar. 

XXX. 

That  old  unquestioned  pirate  of  the 
land, 

Proud  Rome,  with  dread  the  fate  of 
Dunkirk  heard  ; 

And  trembling  wished  behind  more 
Alps  to  stand, 

Although  an  Alexander1  were  her 
guard. 

XXXI. 

By  his  command  we  boldly  crossed  the 
line, 

And  bravely  fought  where  southern 
stars  arise : 

We  traced  the  far-fetched  gold  unto 
the  mine, 

And  that  which  bribed  our  fathers 
made  our  prize. 

xxxn. 

Such  was  our  prince ;  yet  owned  a  soul 
above 

The  highest  acts  it  could  produce  to 
show : 

Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move, 

Whilst  the*  deep  secrets  beyond 
practice  go. 


i  At  this  time  Alexander  VII.  was  Pope. 


XXXIII. 

Nor  died  he  when  his  ebbing  fame 
went  less. 

But  when  fresh  laurels  courted  him 
to  live: 

He  seemed  but  to  prevent  some  new 
success, 

As  if  above  what  triumphs  earth 
could  give. 

XXXIV. 

His  latest  victories  still  thickest  came, 

As  near  the  centre  motion  doth 
increase ; 

Till  he,  pressed  down  by  his  own 
weighty  name, 

Did,  like  the  vestal,2  under  spoils 
decease. 

XXXV. 

But  first  the  ocean  as  a  tribute  sent 

The  giant  prince  of  all  her  watery 
herd; 

And  the  isle,  when  her  protecting 
genius  went, 

Upon  his  obsequies  loud  sighs  con¬ 
ferred. 

XXXVI. 

No  civil  broils  have  since  his  death 
arose, 

But  faction  now  by  habit  does  obey ; 

And  wars  have  that  respect  for  his 
repose, 

As  winds  for  halcyons,  when  they 
breed  at  sea. 

XXXVII. 

His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest,3 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to 
show 

How  strangely  high  endeavours  may 
be  blest, 

Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 


2  Tarpeia,  killed  by  the  shields  of  the  Sabines. 

3  This  proved  not  to  be  the  case  ;  the  body  of 
Cromwell  was  disinterred  at  the  Restoration, 
dragged  to.and  exposed  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn, 
and  finally  cast  into  a  hole  beneath  it.  His  head 
was  set  on  a  pole  at  Westminster  Hall. 


THE  SEA-FIGHT  OFF  THE  NORTH  FORELAND,  1666.' 

In  “  Annus  Mirabilis,”  the  year  of  wonders,  1666,  Dryden  celebrated  at  wearisome 
length  our  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch  off  the  North  Foreland.  The  battle,  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  is  notable  in  its  way.  The  naval  greatness  of  England, 
which  had  been  established  by  Cromwell,  was  soon  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
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corruption  and  cowardice  of  the  restored  Stuarts,  but  in  the  fight  off  the  North 
Foreland  the  English  sailors  had  still  sufficient  of  the  traditions  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  make  a  gallant  fight.  Alas,  within  a  few  months  of  this  heroic  struggle 
the  Dutch  sailed  in  triumph  up  the  Medway,  and  London  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  victorious  cannon.  Dryden’s  picture  of  a  sea-fight  of  olden  time  is  interesting. 
The  historical  fact  underlying  the  poem  is  as  follows  : — 

Monk,  then  Duke  of  Albemarle,  with  fifty-four  ships,  attacked  the  Dutch  fleet 
of  eighty  vessels  under  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp  on  June  1st,  1666.  They  fought 
till  darkness  rendered  further  combat  difficult.  Next  day  they  began  again.  The 
English  had  been  badly  battered,  and  had  but  twenty-eight  ships  to  renew  the 
battle.  As  the  Dutch  were  reinforced  by  sixteen  fresh  "ships,  the  English  admiral, 
overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  made  shift  to  fly.  Next  morning,  however,  Prince 
Rupert  with  twenty  ships  effected  a  junction  with  the  remains  of  the  English  fleet. 
They  turned  upon  the  pursuing  Dutch,  and  beat  them  off.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory.  Six  weeks  later,  however,  on  July  25th,  the  Dutch  were  totally 
defeated.  The  Duke  in  the  poem  is  General  Monk,  who  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Albemarle  by  Charles  II. 


LIV. 

Our  fleet  divides,  and  straight  the  Dutch 
appear, 

In  number,  and  a  famed  commander, 
bold.1 

The  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy 
bear, 

Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers 
hold. 

LV. 

The  Duke,  less  numerous,  but  in  cour¬ 
age  more, 

On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat 
flies  ; 

His  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance 
roar, 

And  bloody  crosses  on  his  flag-staffs 
rise. 

LVI. 

Both  furl  their  sails,  and  strip  them 
for  the  fight; 

Their  folded  sheets  dismiss  the  use¬ 
less  air; 

Th’  Elean  plains 2  could  boast  no  nobler 
fight, 

When  struggling  champions  did  their 
bodies  bare. 

LVII. 

Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line, 

The  sea-built  forts  in  dreadful  order 
move : 


1  Duke  of  Albemarle’s  battle,  first  day. — Djrtden. 
The  Dutch  Admiral  was  De  Ruyter. 

2  Where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated. — 
3RYDEN. 


So  vast  the  noise,  as  if  not  fleets  did 
join, 

But  lands  unfixed,  and  floating 
nations  strove. 

LVIII. 

Now  passed,  on  either  side  they  nimbly 
tack ; 

Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide 
the  wind; 

And,  in  its  eye,  more  closely  they  come 
back, 

To  finish  all  the  deaths  they  left 
behind. 

LIX. 

On  high  -  raised  decks  the  haughty 
Belgians  ride, 

Beneath  whose  shade  our  humble 
frigates  go: 

Such  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  so 
defied 

By  the  rhinoceros  her  unequal  foe. 

LX. 

And  as  the  build,  so  different  is  the 
fight; 

Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails 
designed : 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets 
light, 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a 
passage  find. 

LXI. 

Our  dreaded  admiral  from  far  they 
threat. 

Whose  battered  rigging  their  whole 
war  receives: 
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All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  which 
tempests  beat, 

He  stands  and  sees  below  his  scattered 
leaves. 

LX  II. 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  shelter 
sought ; 

But  he,  who  meets  all  danger  with 
disdain, 

Ev’n  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor 
brought, 

And  steeple-high  stood  propt  upon 
the  main. 

LXI1I. 

At  this  excess  of  courage,  all  amazed, 

The  foremost  of  his  foes  awhile  with¬ 
draw  : 

With  such  respect  in  entered  Borne 
they  gazed,1 

Who  on  high  chairs  the  god-like 
fathers  saw. 

LX1V. 

And  now,  as  where  Patroclus*  body  lay. 

Here  Trojan  chiefs  advanced,  and 
there  the  Greek ; 

Ours  o’er  the  Duke  their  pious  wings 
display, 

And  theirs  the  noblest  spoils  of 
Britain  seek. 

LXV. 

Meantime  his  busy  mariners  he  hastes, 

His  shattered  sails  with  rigging  to 
restore ; 

And  willing  pines  ascend  his  broken 
masts. 

Whose  lofty  heads  rise  higher  than 
before. 

LX  VI. 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  hi3 
dreadful  prow, 

More  fierce  the  important  quarrel  to 
decide : 

Like  swans,  in  long  array  his  vessels 
show, 

Whose  crests  advancing  do  the  waves 
divide. 


i  An  allusion  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gaols  into 
Rome,  and  the  fate  of  the  senators  who  sat  un¬ 
moved  to  receive  them.  They  were  at  first  taken 
for  gods,  then  slain. 
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LXVII. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along 
the  sea, 

They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge 
Belgian  fleet. 

Berkeley  alone,2  who  nearest  danger 
lay, 

Did  a  like  fate  with  lost  Creusa3 
meet. 

lxviii. 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pur¬ 
sue 

The  combat  still,  and  they  ashamed 
to  leave : 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  with¬ 
drew, 

And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage 
deceive. 

LXIX. 

In  th’  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds 
with  joy 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great 
leader’s  fame: 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still 
destroy, 

And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the 
imagined  flame. 

LXX. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tired 
and  done, 

Stretched  on  their  decks  like  weary 
oxen  lie: 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty 
members  run; 

Vast  bulks  which  little  souls  but  ill 
supply. 

LXXI. 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread : 

Or,  shipwrecked,  labour  to  some  dis¬ 
tant  shore : 


2  Sir  William  Berkeley  led  the  van.  When  they 
got  off  the  coast  of  Dunkirk,  Monk,  now  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  made  a  sudden  tack  to  avoid  running 
on  a  sandbank,  and  the  manoeuvre  brought  his  top¬ 
mast  by  the  board.  He  was  consequently  obliged 
to  lie  to  for  a  long  time.  Berkeley  meanwhile 
kept  his  course,  not  knowing  what  had  happened 
to  the  Duke,  got  engaged  alone  in  the  thick  of  the 
enemy,  and  fell  on  his  quarter-deck.  His  ship 
was  taken.— Knight. 

3  Cr8usa  was  the  wife  of  iEneas,  who  got  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him  when  escaping  from  Troy,  and 
was  lost. 
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Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the 
dead ; 

They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare 
sleep  no  more. 

LXXII. 

The  morn  they  look  on  with  unwilling 
eyes, 

Till  from  their  main-top  joyful  news 
they  hear 

Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring 
new  supplies, 

And  in  their  colours  Belgian  lions 
bear. 

LXXIII. 

Our  watchful  general  had  discerned 
from  far 

This  mighty  succour,  which  made 
glad  the  foe  : 

Te  sighed,  but,  like  a  father  of  the 
war, 

His  face  spake  hope,  while  deep  his 
sorrows  flow. 


LXXIY. 

lis  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to 
shore, 

Never,  till  now,  unwilling  to  obey : 

Chey  not  their  wounds,  but  want  of 
strength  deplore, 

And  think  them  happy  who  with 
him  can  stay. 

LXXV. 

-hen  to  the  rest,  “  Rejoice, ; ”  said  he, 
“  to-day ; 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain 
lies ; 

80  brave  a  PeoPle>  you  are  they 

Whom  Heaven  has  chose  to  fight  for 
such  a  prize. 

LXXVI. 

If  number  English  courages  could 
quell, 

We  should  at  first  have  shunned,  not 
met  our  foes: 

^hose  numerous  sails  the  fearful  only 
tell :  J 

Courage  from  hearts,  and  not  from 
numbers,  grows.” 


LXXV  II. 

He  said,  nor  needed  more  to  say :  with 
haste 

To  their  known  stations  cheerfully 
they  go; 

And  all  at  once,  disdaining  to  be  last, 

Solicit  every  gale  to  meet  the  foe. 

LXXVIII. 

Nor  did  th’  encouraged  Belgians  long 
delay, 

But  bold  in  others,  not  themselves, 
they  stood: 

So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  sheer 
their  way, 

But  seemed  to  wander  in  a  moving 
wood. 

LXXIX. 

Our  little  fleet  was  now  engaged  so 
far, 

That,  like  the  sword-fish  in  the 
whale,  they  fought: 

The  combat  only  seemed  a  civil  war, 

Till  through  their  bowels  we  our 
passage  wrought. 

LXXX. 

Never  had  valour,  no  not  ours,  before 

Done  ought  like  this  upon  the  land 
or  main, 

Where  not  to  be  o’ercome  was  to  do 
more 

Than  all  the  conquests  former  kings 
did  gain. 

LXXXI. 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harrys 
rose, 

And  arm&d  Edwards  looked  with 
anxious  eyes, 

To  see  this  fleet  among  unequal  foes. 

By  which  fate  promised  them  their 
Charles  should  rise. 

lxxxii. 

Meantime  the  Belgians  tack  upon  our 
rear, 

And  raking  chase-guns  through  our 
sterns  they  send: 

Close  by,  their  fire-ships,  like  jackals, 
appear, 

Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey 
attend.  r  J 
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LXXXIII. 

Silent  in  smoke  of  cannon  they  come 
on : 

Such  vapours  once  did  fiery  Cacus 
hide : 

In  these  the  height  of  pleased  revenge 
is  shown, 

Who  burn  contented  by  another’s  side. 

LXXXIV. 

Sometimes  from  fighting  squadrons  of 
each  fleet, 

Deceived  themselves,  or  to  preserve 
some  friend, 

Two  grappling  JEtnas  on  the  ocean 
meet, 

And  English  fires  with  Belgium 
flames  contend. 

LXXXV. 

Now,  at  each  tack,  our  little  fleet  grows 
less ; 

And,  like  maimed  fowl,  swim  lagging 
on  the  main ; 

Their  greater  loss  their  numbers  scarce 
confess, 

While  they  lose  cheaper  than  the 
English  gain. 

LXXXVI. 

Have  you  not  seen,  when,  whistled 
from  the  first, 

Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye 
designed, 

And,  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry 
missed, 

Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it 
down  the  wind? 

Lxxxvir. 

The  dastard  crow  that  to  the  wood 
made  wing, 

And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can 
afford, 

With  her  loud  caws  her  craven  kind 
does  bring, 

Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble 
bird. 

LXXXVIII. 

Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did 
fare : 

He  could  not  conquer,  and  disdained 
to  fly ; 

Past  hope  of  safety,  ’twas  his  latest 
care, 

Like  falling  Ceesar,  decently  to  die. 


LXXXIX. 

Yet  pity  did  his  manly  spirit  move, 

To  see  those  perish  who  so  well  had 
fought  ; 

And  generously  with  his  despair  he 
strove, 

Resolved  to  live  till  he  their  safety 
wrought. 

xc. 

Let  other  muses  write  his  prosperous 
fate, 

Of  conquered  nations  tell,  and  kings 
restored : 

But  mine  shall  sing  of  his  eclipsed 
estate, 

Which,  like  the  sun’s,  more  wonders 
does  afford. 

xci. 

He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  before, 

On  which  the  foe  his  fruitless  force 
employs : 

His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he 
bore 

Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  from 
the  noise. 

XCII. 

His  fiery  cannon  did  their  passage 
guide. 

And  following  smoke  obscured  them 
from  the  foe; 

Thus  Israel,  safe  from  the  Egyptian’s 
pride, 

By  flaming  pillars,  and  by  clouds, 
did  go. 

xcm. 

Elsewhere  the  Belgian,  force  we  did 
defeat, 

But  here  our  courages  did  theirs 
subdue : 

So  Xenophon  once  led  that  famed 
retreat, 

Which  first  the  Asian  empire  over¬ 
threw. 

xciv. 

The  foe  approached,  and  one  for  his 
bold  sin 

Was  sunk ;  as  he  that  touched  the 
Ark  was  slain  : 1 

The  wild  waves  mastered  him  and 
sucked  him  in, 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the 
main. 


i  Uzza.  (1  Chron.  xiii.  7-10.) 
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XCY. 

This  seen,  the  rest  at  awful  distance 
stood : 

As  if  they  had  been  there  as  servants 
set 

To  stay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought 
good, 

And  not  pursue  but  wait  on  his  re* 

r  treat. 

xcvi. 

So  Libyan  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy 
plain, 

From  shady  coverts  roused,  the  lion 
chase : 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud 
disdain, 

And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give 
place. 

XCVII. 

But  if  some  one  approach  to  dare  his 
force, 

He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns 
him  round; 

With  one  paw  seizes  on^his  trembling 
horse, 

And  with  the  other  tears  him  to  the 

§  ground. 

xcvm. 

Amidst  these  toils  ■  succeeds  the  balmy 
night ; 

Now  hissing  waters  the  quenched 
guns  restore ; 

And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from 
the  fight, 

Lie  lulled  and  panting  on  the  silent 
shore. 

XCIX. 

The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed 
flood, 

Where  while  her  beams  like  glittering 
silver  play, 

Upon  the  deck  our  careful  general 
stood, 

And  deeply  mused  on  the  succeeding 
day.1 

c. 

‘That  happy  sun,”  said  he,  “will  rise 
again, 

Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy 
see : 


i  - succeeding  day.']  The  3rd  of  June,  fam- 

>us  for  two  former  victories.  Original  edition. 


And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in 
vain, 

Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for 
me. 

ci. 

“Yet,  like  an  English  general  will  I 
die, 

And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious 
grave ; 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may 
lie, 

The  sea’s  a  tomb  that’s  proper  for 
the  brave.” 

CII. 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnants  of  the 
night, 

Till  the  fresh  air  proclaimed  the 
morning  nigh  : 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the 
fight, 

With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern 
sky. 

cm. 

But  now,  his  stores  of  ammunition  spent, 

His  naked  valour  is  his  only  guard  ; 

Rare  thunders  are  from  his  dumb 
cannon!  sent, 

And  solitary  guns  are  scarcely  heard. 

civ. 

Thus  far  had  fortune  power,  here  forced 
to  stay, 

Nor  longer  durst  with  virtue  be  at 
strife ; 

This,  as  a  ransom,  Albemarle  did  pay 

For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 

cv. 

For  now  brave  Rupert  from  afar 
appears, 

Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad 
general  knows : 

With  full-spread  sails  his  eager  navy 
steers, 

And  every  ship  in  swift  proportion 
grows. 

cvi. 

The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the 
cannon  long, 

And  from  that  length  of  time  dire 
omens  drew 

Of  English  overmatched,  and  Dutch 
too  strong, 

Who  never  fought  three  days,  but  to 
pursue. 
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CYIT. 

Then,  as  an  eagle,  who,  with  pious  care, 

Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for 

prey, 

To  her  now  silent  eyrie  does  repair, 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forced 
away : 

cvm. 

Stung  with  her  love,  she  stoops  upon 
the  plain, 

The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as 
she  flies : 

She  stops  and  listens,  and  shoots  forth 
again, 

And  guides  her  pinions  by  her 
young  ones’  cries. 

cix. 

With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the 
prince  to  fight, 

And  spreads  his  flying  canvas  to  the 
sound ; 

Him,  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there, 
could  fright, 

Now,  absent,  every  little  noise  can 
wound. 

cx. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry, 

And  gape  upon  the  gathered  clouds 
for  rain: 

And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the 
feathered  train. 

0X1. 

With  such  glad  hearts  did  our  despair¬ 
ing  men 

Salute  th’  appearance  of  the  prince’s 
fleet : 

And  each  ambitiously  would  claim  the 
ken, 

That  with  first  eyes  did  distant 
safety  meet. 

And  the  poet  goes  on  to  describe  the  al 

necessary  to  follow  him. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  I 

and  of  very  different  quality — the  Song  < 


cxii. 

The  Dutch,  who  came  like  greedy 
hinds  before, 

To  reap  the  harvest  their  ripe  ears 
did  yield: 

Now  look  like  those,  when  rolling 
thunders  roar, 

And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the 
standing  field. 

CXIII. 

Full  in  the  prince’s  passage,  hills  of  sand 

And  dangerous  flats  in  secret  am¬ 
bush  lay. 

Where  the  false  tides  skim  o’er  the 
covered  land, 

And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths 
betray. 

exxv. 

The  wily  Dutch,  who,  like  fallen 
angels,  feared 

This  new  Messiah’s  coming  there 
did  wait, 

And  round  the  verge  their  braving 
vessels  steered, 

To  tempt  his  courage  with  so  fair  a 
bait. 

cxv. 

But  he,  unmoved,  contemns  their  idle 
threat, 

Secure  of  fame  whene’er  he  please 
to  fight: 

His  cold  experience  tempers  all  his  heat, 

And  inbred  worth  does  boasting 
valour  slight. 

cxvi. 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 

And  he  the  substance  not  th’  appear¬ 
ance  chose: 

To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  took 
more  pride, 

Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of 
such  foes. 

ered  fortunes  of  the  fight.  But  it  is  un- 

3  well  to  quote  another  sea  piece,  shorter 

f  the  Sea-fight  in  “  Amboyna.” 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA-FIGHT. 

IN  “  AMBOYNA.” 


Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight, 

That  never  viewed  a  brave  sea-fight! 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  in  the 
air, 


Up  with  your  fights,  and  your  nettings 
prepare ; 

Your  merry  mates  cheer,  with  a  lusty 
bold  spright, 
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How  each  man  his  brindice,  and  then 
to  the  fight. 

St.  George,  St.  George,  we  cry; 

The  shouting  Turks  reply. 

Oh  now  it  begins,  and  the  gun-room 
grows  hot, 

Ply  it  with  culverin  and  with  small 
.  shot ; 

Hark,  does  it  not  thunder  ?  no,  ’tis  the 
guns  roar, 

The  neighbouring  billows  are  turned 
into  gore  ; 

Now  each  man  must  resolve  to  die. 

For  here  the  coward  cannot  fly. 

Drums  and  trumpets  toll  the  knell, 


And  cuiverins  the  passing  bell. 

Now,  now  they  grapple,  and  now  board 
amain ; 

Blow  up  the  hatches,  they’re  off  all 
again : 

Give  them  a  broadside,  the  dice  run 
at  all, 

Down  comes  the  mast  and  yard,  and 
tacklings  fall ; 

She  grows  giddy  now,  like  blind  For¬ 
tune’s  wheel, 

She  sinks  there,  she  sinks,  she  turns 
up  her  keel. 

Who  ever  beheld  so  noble  a  sight, 

As  this  so  brave,  so  bloody  sea-fight ! 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  LONDON. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  broke  out  September  2nd,  1666,  at  the  house  cf 
Farryner,  the  King’s  baker,  in  Pudding  Lane.  It  raged  for  several  days,  destroying 
all  the  city  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  from  the  River  to  Smithfield. 
Only  six  lives  were  lost.  Eighty-nine  churches,  including  St.  Paul’s  Cathedra], 
were  burnt,  and  13,000  houses.  Dryden  includes  the  great  conflagration  in  his 
“  Annus  Mirabilis.” 


CCXII. 

Yet,  London,  empress  of  the  northern 
clime, 

By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst 
expire ; 

Great  as  the  world’s,  which  at  the 
death  of  time  1 

Must  fall,  and  rise  a  nobler  frame 
by  fire! 

CCXIII. 

As  when  some  dire  usurper  heaven 
provides, 

To  scourge  his  country  with  a 
lawless  sway; 

His  birth  perhaps  some  petty  village 
hides, 

And  sets  his  cradle  out  of  fortune’s 
way. 

CCXIV. 

Till  fully  ripe  his  swelling  fate  breaks 
out, 

And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mischiefs 
on ; 

His  prince,  surprised  at  first  no  ill 
could  doubt, 

And  wants  the  power  to  meet  it 
when  ’tis  known. 

1  “  Qumn  mare,  Quinn  tellus,  correptaque  regia 
cceli, 

Ardeat,”  &c.— Ovid.  Orig.  ed. 
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CCXV. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious 
fire, 

Which,  in  mean  buildings  first 
obscurely  bred, 

From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets 
aspire, 

And  straight  to  palaces  and  .  temples 
spread. 

ccxvi. 

The  diligence  of  trade  and  noiseful 
gain, 

And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were 
laid  : 

All  was  the  night’s;  and  in  her  silent 
reign 

No  sound  the  rest  of  nature  did 
invade. 

CCXVII. 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source 
unknown, 

Those  seeds  of  fire  their  fatal  birth 
disclose  ; 

And  first  few  scattering  sparks  about 
were  blown, 

Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin 
rose. 

c 
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CCXVIII. 

Then  in  some  close-pent  room  it  crept 
along, 

And  smouldering  as  it  went,  in 
silence  fed; 

Till  tV  infant  monster,  with  devouring 
strong, 

“Walked  boldly  upright  with  exalted 
head. 

ccxix. 

Now  like  some  rich  or  mighty  mur¬ 
derer, 

Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks 
with  gold; 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does 
appear, 

And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him 
with  the  old: 

ccxx. 

So  ’scapes  th*  insulting  fire  his  narrow 
jail, 

And  makes  small  outlets  into  open 
air  : 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force 
assail, 

And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first 
repair. 

ccxxi. 

The  winds,  like  crafty  courtesans,  with¬ 
held 

His  flames  from  burning,  but  to  blow 
them  more : 

And  every  fresh  attempt  he  is  repelled 

With  faint  denials  weaker  than 
before. 

CCXXII. 

And  now,  no  longer  letted 1  of  his  prey, 

He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enraged 
desire : 

O’eriooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide 
survey, 

And  nods  at  every  house  his  threat¬ 
ening  fire. 

CCXXIII. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge 
descend, 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice : 

About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with 
feeble  voice. 


CCXXIV. 

Our  guardian  angel  saw  them  where 
they  sate 

Above  the  palace  of  our  slumbering 
king* ; 

He  sighed,  abandoning  his  charge  to 
fate, 

And,  drooping,  oft  looked  back  upon 
the  wing. 

ccxxv. 

At  length  the  crackling  noise  and 
dreadful  blaze 

Called  up  some  waking  lover  to  the 
sight ; 

And  long  it  was  ere  he  the  rest  could 
raise, 

Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of 
night. 

CCXX  VI. 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by 
fate, 

Half  -  clothed,  half  -  naked,  hastily 
retire :  , 

And  frighted  mothers  strike  'their 
breasts  too  late, 

For  helpless  infants  left  amidst ‘the 
fire. 

ccxx  VII. 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  the  dwellers 
near  ; 

Now  murmuring  noises  rise  in  every 
street  ; 

The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with 
their  fear, 

And,  in  the  dark,  men  justle  as 
they  meet. 


ccxxix. 

Now  streets  grow  thronged  and  busy 
as  by  day: 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallowed 
quire  : 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the 
engines  play; 

And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders 
to  the  fire. 

ccxxx. 

In  vain :  for  from  the  East  a  Belgian 
wind, 

His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry 
rafters  sent  ; 


1  Hindered  from  seizing. 
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Tlio  flames  impelled  soon  left  their 
foes  behind, 

And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury 
went. 

ccxxxi. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 

And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a 
blaze : 

The  wakened  tides  began  again  to 
roar, 

-And  wondering  fish  in  shining  waters 
gaze. 

ccxxxii. 

Old  father  Thames  raised  up  his 
reverend  head, 

But  feared  the  fate  of  Simois  would 
return : 

Peep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgv 
bed, 

And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his 
urn. 

ccxxxin. 

The  fire,  mean  time,  walks  in  a 
broader  gross  ; 

To  either  hand  his  wings  he  opens 
wide: 

He  wades  the  streets,  and  straight  he 
reaches  cross, 

And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th’ 
other  side. 

ccxxxiv. 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and 
then  they  take ; 

Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to 
side  they  feed: 

At  length,  grown  strong,  their  mother 
fire  forsake, 

And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed. 

ccxxxv. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 

The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless 
tide: 

In  parties  now  they  straggle  up  and 
down, 

As  armies,  unopposed,  for  prey 
divide. 

ccxxxvi. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side-wind 
sped, 

Through  narrow  lanes  his  cumbered 
fire  does  haste, 
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By  powerful  charms  of  gold  and  silver 
led, 

The  Lombard  bankers  and  the 
Change  to  waste. 

CCXXXVII. 

Another  backward  to  the  Tower  would 

go- 

And  slowly  eats  his  way  against  the 
wind :  , 

But  the  main  body  of  the  marching 
foe 

Against  th*  imperial  palace  is  de¬ 
signed. 

CCXXXVIII.1 

Now  day  appears,  and  with  the  day 
the  King, 

Whose  early  care  had  robbed  him  of 
his  rest  : 

Far  off  the  cracks  of  falling  houses 
ring, 

And  shrieks  of  subjects  pierce  his 
tender  breast. 

CCXLV. 

The  powder  blows  up  all  before  the 
fire:-  .  v, 

The  amazed  flames',  stand  gathered 
on  a  heap; 

And  from  the  precipice’s  brink  retire, 

Afraid  to  venture  on  so  large  a 
leap. 

CCXLVI. 

Thus  fighting  fires  a  while  themselves 
consume, 

But  straight  like  Turks,  forced  on 
to  win  or  die. 

They  first  lay  tender  bridges  of  their 
fume, 

And  o’er  the  breach  in  unctuous 
vapours  fly.  ® 

CCXLVII. 

Part  stays  for  passage,  till  a  gust  of 
wind 

Ships  o’er  their  forces  in  a  shining 
sheet: 

Part  creeping  under  ground  their  jour¬ 
ney  blind, 

And  climbing  from  below  their 
fellows  meet. 


1  Yivid  pictures  of  the  Great  Fire  are  given  in 
Evelyn  and  Pepys’s  diaries.  The  King  and  the 
Duke  of  York  deserve  all  praise  for  what  they  did 
to  check  it. 

c  2 
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CCXLTIII. 

Thus  to  some  desert  plain,  or  old  wood- 
side, 

Dire  night-hags  come  from  far  to 
dance  their  round  ; 

And  o’er  broad  rivers  on  their  fiends 
they  ride, 

Or  sweep  in  clouds  above  the  blasted 
ground. 

CCXLIX. 

No  help  avails ;  for,  hydra-like,  the  fire 

Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim 
his  way: 

And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half 
retire, 

Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the 
prey. 

CCL. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor 
grow  proud: 

Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these 
ask  more  : 

So  void  of  pity  is  tli’  ignoble  crowd, 

When  others’  ruin  may  increase 
their  store. 


CCLIV. 

Night  came,  but  without  darkness  or 
repose, 

A  dismal  picture  of  the  general 
doom  ; 

Where  souls  distracted  when  the  trum¬ 
pet  blows, 

And  half  unready  with  their  bodies 
come. 

CCLV. 

Those  who  have  homes,  when  home 
they  do  repair, 

eTo  a  last  lodging  call  their  wander¬ 
ing  friends  ; 

Their .  short  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke 
with  care, 

To  look  how  near  their  own*  destruc¬ 
tion  tends. 

ccLvr. 

Those  who  have  none  sit  round  where 
once  it  was, 

And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted 
room  require  : 

Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the 
place, 

As  murdered  men  walk  where  they 
did  expire. 


ncLVii. 

Some  stir  up  coals  and  watch  the  vestal 
fire, 

Others  in  vain  from  sight  of  ruin 
run  ; 

And  while  through  burning  labyrinths* 
they  retire, 

With  loathing  eyes  repeat  what  they' 
would  shun. 

CCL  VIII. 

Tne  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  1 
lie  down, 

To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  irrassv  ■ 
floor  ; 

And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  j 
sorrows  drown, 

gad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  I 
their  store. 

CCLIX. 

While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  ;i 
they  guess 

What  streets  are  burning  now  and 
what  are  near, 

An  infant  waking  to  the  paps  would  j 
press, 

And  meets  instead  of  milk,  a  failin'*  | 
tear. 


ccLxxnr. 

The  fugitive  flames,  chastised,  went 
forth  to  prey 

On  pious  structures,  by  our  fathers 
reared  ; 

By  which  to  heaven  they  did  affect 
the  way, 

Ere  faith  in  churchmen  without 
works  was  heard. 

CCLXXIV. 

The  wanting  orphans  saw  with  watery 
eyes 

Their  founders’  charity  in  dust  laid 
low; 

And  sent  to  God  their  ever-answered 
cries, 

For  He  protects  the  poor  who  made 
them  so. 

cclxxv/ 

Nor  could  thy  fabric,  Paul’s,  defend 
thee  long, 

Though  thou  .  wert  sacred  to  thy 
Maker’s  praise: 
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Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet’s 
song  ; 

And  poets’  songs  the  Theban  walls 
could  raise. 

cclxxyi. 

The  daring  flames  peeped  in,  and  saw 
from  far 

The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred 
quire  ; 

But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil 
war,1 

Heaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it 
purged  by  fire. 

cclxxvii. 

Now  down  the  narrow  streets  it  swiftly 
came, 

And  widely  opening  did  on  both 
sides  prey;2 

This  benefit  we  sadly  owe  the  flame, 

If  only  ruin  must  enlarge  our  way. 

cclxxviii. 

And  now  four  days  the  sun  had  seen 
our  woes  : 

Four  nights  the  moon  beheld  th’ 
incessant  fire : 

It  seemed  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly 
rose. 

And  farther  from  the  feverish  north 
retire. 


1  The  troopers  of  Cromwell  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  church. 

2  The  widening  of  the  streets  was  a  great 
benefit. 

SONGS  TO 

In  King 

SONG  I.  *  „ 

Ye  blustering  brethren  of  the  skies, 
Whose  breath  has  ruffled  all  the 
watery  plain, 

Retire,  and  let  Britannia  rise, 

In  triumph  o’er  the  main, 

Serene  and  calm,  and  void  of  fear, 
The  Queen  of  Islands  must  appear  ! 
Serene  and  calm,  as  when  the  Spring 
The  new-created  world  began, 

And  birds  on  boughs  did  softly  sing 
Their  peaceful  homage  paid  to  man  ; 
While  Eurus  did  his  blasts  forbear, 
In  favour  of  the  tender  year, 
Retreat,  rude  winds,  retreat 


CCLXXIX. 

In  th’  empyrean  heaven,  the  blessed 
abode 

The  thrones  and  the  dominions 
prostrate  lie, 

Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  God  ; 

And  an  hushed  silence  damps  the 
tuneful  sky. 

CCLXXX. 

At  length  th’  Almighty  cast  a  pitying 
eye, 

And  mercy  softly  touched  His  melting 
breast : 

He  saw  the  town’s  one  half  in  rubbish 
lie, 

And  eager  flames  drive  on  to  storm 
the  rest. 

CCLXXXI. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  He  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above; 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  lie  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their 
quarry  strove. 

CCLXXXII. 

The  vanquished  fires  withdraw  from 
every  place, 

Or  full  with  feeding  sink  into  a 
sleep : 

Each  household  genius  shows  again 
his  face, 

And  from  the  earth  the  little  Lares 
cfceep. 

BRITANNIA. 

Arthur. 

To  hollow  rocks,  your  stormy  seat; 

There  swell  your  lungs,  and  vainly, 
vainly  threat. 

SONG  II. 

For  folded  flocks,  on  fruitful  plains, 

The  shepherd’s  and  the  farmer’s 
gains. 

Fair  Britain  all  the]  world  out¬ 
vies  ; 

And  Pan,  as  in  Arcadia,  reigns, 
Where  pleasure  mixed  with  profit 
lies. 

Though  Jason’s  fleece  was  famed 
of  old, 
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The  British  wool  is  growing  gold ; 
No  mines  can  more  of  wealth 
supply ; 

It  keeps  the  peasant  from  the  cold, 
And  take  for  kings  the  Tyrian 
dye. 

song  in. 

Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling, 

Seat  of  pleasures  and  of  loves  j 
Venus  here  will  choose  her  dwelling, 
And  forsake  her  Cyprian  groves. 


Cupid  from  his  favourite  nation, 
Care  and  envy  will  remove; 

Jealousy,  that  poisons  passion, 

And  despair,  that  dies  for  love. 

Gentle  murmurs,  sweet  complaining. 
Sighs,  that  blow  the  fire  of  love ; 

Soft  repulses,  kind  disdaining, 

Shall  be  all  the  pains  you  prove. 

Every  swain  shall  pay  his  duty, 
Grateful  every  nymph  shall  prove; 

And  as  these  excel  in  beauty, 

Those  shall  be  renowned  for  love. 


ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL, 

This  is  the  greatest  of  Dryden’s  satires.  It  wTas  written  in  1681.  It  describes  the 
conspiracy  to  place  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne  in  place  of  James,  under 
the  guise  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Absalom.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
personages  with  their  Biblical  prototypes 
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Abdael.,  • 


Abbetiidin  . 

Absalom  . 
Achitophel 
Agag.  .  . 


Amri  . 

Annabel 
Balaam. 
Balak  . 
Barzillai 
Bathsheba 
Benaiah 
Bezaliel 
Corah  . 
David  . 
Doeg.  . 
Egypt  . 
Ethnic  Plot 

Gath  ,  • 

Hebron  .  « 


(General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
(  marie. 

j  The  name  given,  throngh  this 
<  Poem,  to  a  Lord  Chancellor 
I  in  general. 

Duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey. 

Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of 
Winchelsea.and  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Duchess  of  Monmouth. 

Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Burnet. 

Duke  of  Ormond. 

Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
General  Sackville. 

Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Dr.  Oates. 

Charles  II. 

Elkanah  Settle. 

France. 

The  Popish  Plot. 

The  land  of  Exile,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  Brussels,  where 
King  Charles  II.  long 
resided. 

Scotland. 


Hebrew  Priests 
Hushai  . 

ISHBOSHETH 
Israel  . 
Jebusites 
Jerusalem 
Jews 
Jonas  . 

Jordan  . 

Jotham  . 

Michal  . 

Pharaoh 
Eabsheka 
Sagan  of  Jerusa- 

LEW  . 

Sanhedrim 
Saul .  . 

Shimei  . 

Sheva  . 

SOLYMEAN  KOUT 

Tyre. 

Uzza. 


Zadoc  « 
ZlMRI  • 


(The  Church  of  England 
l  Clergy. 

Hyde,  Earl  of  Eochester. 
Eichard  Cromwell. 

England. 

,  Papists. 

London. 

English. 

Sir  William  Jones.’ 

Dover. 

Marquis  of  Halifax.' 

Queen  Catharine. 

King  of  France. 

Sir  Thomas  Player. 

(Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of 
t  London. 

,  Parliament. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sheriff  Bethel. 

Sir  Eoger  Lestrange. 

London  Eebels. 

Holland. 

Jack  Hall. 

f  Saner  oft,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
(  terbury. 

fVilliers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
l  ham. 


The  unfortunate  Duke,  four  years  later,  tried  to  snatch  the  crown  by  rebellion. 
He  was  defeated  at  Sedgmoor,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1685. 


In  pious  times  ere  priestcraft  did  begin, 
Before  polygamy  was  made  a  sin; 
When  man  on  many  multiplied  his  kind, 
Ere  one  to  one  was  cursedly  confined; 
When  nature  prompted,  and  no  law 
denied 

Promiscuous  use  of  concubine  and  bride ; 


Then  Israel’s  monarch1  after  Heaven’s 
own  heart, 

His  vigorous  warmth  did  variously  im¬ 
part 


i  David,  under  whose  name  Charles  II.  is 
indicated. 
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To  wives  ancl  slaves;  and  wide  as  his 
command 

Scattered  his  Maker’s  image  through 
the  land. 

Michal,1  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did 
wear ; 

A  soil  ungrateful  to  the  tiller’s  care : 

Not  so  the  rest ;  for  several  mothers 
bore 

To  god-like  David  several  sons  before. 

But  since  like  slaves  his  bed  they  did 
ascend, 

No  true  succession  could  their  seed 
attend. 

Of  all  this  numerous  progeny  was  none 

So  beautiful,  so  brave,  as  Absalon : 2 

Whether  inspired  by  some  diviner  lust, 

His  father  got  him  with  a  greater  gust : 

Or  that  his  conscious  destiny  made  way, 

By  manly  beauty,  to  imperial  sway. 

Early  in  foreign  fields 3  he  won  renown. 

With  kings  and  states  allied  to  Israel’s 
crown : 

In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could 
remove, 

And  seemed  as  he  were  only  born  for 
love.  « 

Whate’er  he  did,  was  done  with  so 
much  ease, 

In  him  alone  ’twas  natural  to  please : 

His  motions  all  accompanied  with 
grace ; 

And  paradise  was  opened  in  his  face. 

With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  viewed 

His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renewed : 

To  all  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied; 

And  made  the  charming  Annabel4  his 
bride. 

What  faults  he  had,  (for  who  from 
faults  is  free?) 

His  father  could  not,  or  he  would  not 
see. 

Some  warm  excesses  which  the  law 
forbore, 

Were  construed  youth  that  purged  by 
boiling  o’er, 


1  Michal ,  of  royal  Wood ,  is  Katherine  of  Brag- 
anza,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

2  Monmouth,  the  son  of  Lucy  Walters. 

3  Monmouth  was  commended  by  Louis  XIV, 
for  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  He 
also  commanded  the  British  contingent  acting 
with  the  Dutch  at  St.  Denis.  He  wanted  not 
courage,  but  sense. 

)  4  Anne,  the  young  heiress  of  Buccleuch.  She 
was  a  warm  friend  and  kind  patroness  of  Dryden. 
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And  Amnon’s  murder,  by  a  specious 
name, 

Was  called  a  just  revenge  for  injured 
fame. 

Thus  praised  and  loved,  the  noble  youth 
remained, 

While  David,  undisturbed,  in  Sion 
reigned. 

But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest : 

Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves 
the  best. 

The  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  mur¬ 
muring  race,5 

As  ever  tried  the  extent  and  stretch 
of  grace; 

God’s  pampered  people,  whom  de¬ 
bauched  with  ease, 

No  king  could  govern,  nor  no  god 
could  please; 

(Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape 
and  size, 

That  god-smiths  could  produce,  or 
priests  devise :) 

These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 

Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty; 

And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was 
found, 

Of  men,  by  laws  less  circumscribed 
and  bound, 

They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods 
and  caves, 

And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were 

slaves. 

They  who,  when  Saul 6  was  dead 
without  a  blow 

Made  foolish  Islibosheth 7  the  crown 
forego ; 

Who  banished  David  did  from  Hebron 
bring, 

And  with  a  general  shout  proclaimed 
him  king: 

Those  very  Jews,  who,  at  their  very  best, 

Their  humour  more  than  loyalty  ex¬ 
pressed, 

Now  wondered  why  so  long  they  had 
obeyed 

An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands 
had  made; 

Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they 
could  create, 

Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf — a  state. 


5  The  English  people.  Sian  is  London. 

6  Saul ]  Oliver  Cromwell. 

7  Ishbosheth,  &c.]  Richard  Cromwell. 
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But  these  Were  random  bolts :  no 
formed  design, 

Nor  interest  made  the  factious  crowd 
to  join : 

The  sober  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain, 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful 
reign ; 

And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise 
affright, 

Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the 
sight  : 

In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars, 
They  cursed  the  memory  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  qualified, 
Inclined  the  balance  to  the  better  side; 
And  David’s  mildness  managed  it  so 
well, 

The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 
But  when  to  sin  our  biassed  nature 
leans, 

The  careful  devil  is  still  at  hand  with 
means ; 

And  providently  pimps  for  ill  desires: 
The  good  old  cause  revived  a  plot 
requires. 

Plots,  true  or  false,  are  necessary  things, 
To  raise  up  commonwealths,  and  ruin 
kings. 

The  inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem 
Were  Jebusites,1  the  town  so  called 
from  them; 

And  theirs  the  native  right— — 

But  when  the  chosen  people  grew  more 
strong, 

The  rightful  cause  at  length  became 
the  wrong; 

And  every  loss  the  men  of  Jebus  bore, 
They  still  were  thought  God’s  enemies 
the  more. 

Thus  worn  or  weakened,  well  or  ill 
content, 

Submit  they  must  to  David’s  govern¬ 
ment  : 

Impoverished  and  deprived  of  all 
command, 

Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their 
land ; 

And  what  was  harder  yet  to  flesh  and 
blood, 

Their  gods  disgraced,  and  burned  like 
common  wood. 

This  set  the  heathen  priesthood  in  a 
flame  ; 


For  priests  of  all  religions  arc  the  same. 

Of  whatso’er  descent  their  godhead  be, 

Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 

In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as 
bold, 

As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold. 

The  Jewish  rabbins,  though  their 
enemies, 

In  this  conclude  them  honest  men  and 
wise : 

For  ’twas  their  duty,  all  the  learned 
think, 

T’  espouse  his  cause,  by  whom  they 
eat  and  drink. 

From  hence  began  that  Plot,2  the 
nation’s  curse, 

Bad  in  itself,  but  represented  worse ;  ; 

Baised  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes 
decried ; 

With  oaths  affirmed,  with  dying  vows 
denied  ; 

Not  weighed,  nor  winnowed  by  the 
multitude ; 

But  swallowed  in  the  mass,  uncliewed 
and  crude. 

Some  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and 
brewed  with  lies,  % 

To  please  the  fools,  and  puzzlev  all  the 
wise, 

Succeeding  times  did  equally  folly  call, 

Believing  nothing  or  believing  all. 

Tli’  Egyptian3  rites  the  Jebusites  em¬ 
braced  ; 

Where  gods  were  recommended  by 
their  taste. 

Such  savory  deities  must  needs  be 
good, 

As  served  at  once  for  worship  and  for 
food. 

By  force  they  could  not  introduce 
these  gods; 

For  ten  to  one  in  former  days  was 
odds. 

So  fraud  was  used,  the  sacrificer’s 
trade  : 

Fools  are  more  hard  to  conquer  than 
persuade. 

Their  busy  teachers  mingled  with  the 
Jews, 

And  raked  for  converts  even  the  court 
and  stews  : 

Which  Hebrew  priests  the  more  un¬ 
kindly  took, 


l  Homan  Catholics. 


2  Titus  O.tes’s  plot. 


3  French. 
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Because  the  fleece  accompanies  the 
flock, 

Some  thought  they  God’s  anointed 
meant  to  slay 

By  guns,  invented  since  full  many  a 
day: 

Our  author  swears  it  not ;  but  who  can 
know 

How  far  the  devil  and  Jebusites  may 
go? 

This  plot,  which  failed  for  want  of 
common  sense, 

Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  conse¬ 
quence  ; 

For  as  when  raging  fevers  boil  the 
blood, 

The  standing  lake  soon  floats  into  a 
flood, 

And  every  hostile  humour,  which 
before 

Slept  quiet  in  its  channels,  bubbles 
o’er ; 

So  several  factions  from  this  first  fer¬ 
ment, 

Work  up  to  foam,  and  threat  the 
government. 

Some  by  their  friends,  more  by  them¬ 
selves  thought  wise, 

Opposed  the  power  to  which  they 
could  not  rise. 

Some  had  in  courts  been  great,  and 
thrown  from  thence, 

Like  fiends  were  hardened  in  impeni¬ 
tence. 

Some,  by  their  monarch’s  fatal  mercy, 
grown 

From  pardoned  rebels  kinsmen  to  the 
throne. 

Were  raised  in  power  and  public 
office  high  ; 

Strong  bands,  if  bands  ungrateful  men 
could  tie, 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel 1  was 
first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  cursed  : 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Bestless,  unfixed  in  principles  and 
place  ; 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  dis¬ 
grace  : 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its 
way. 


1  Achitophel  is  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  the  counsellor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 


Fretted  the  pigmy-body2  to  decay, 

And  o’er-informed  the  tenement  of 
clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity; 

Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the 
waves  went  high 

He  sought  the  storms ;  but  for  a  calm 
unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to 
boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near 
allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds 
divide  ; 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and 
honour  blest, 

Befuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of 
rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not 
please  ; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease? 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil 
he  won, 

To  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing, 
a  son  ; 

Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled 
notions  try  ; 

And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like 
anarchy. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate  ; 

Besolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state, 

To  compass  this  the  triple  bond3  he 
broke ; 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook ; 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke : 

Then  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affect¬ 
ing  fame, 

Usurped  a  patriot’s  all- atoning  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious 
times, 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private 
crimes. 

How  safe- is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 


2  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  an  exceedingly  small 
man.  He  had  beeu  at  one  time  high  in  the  King’s 
favour  and  confidence,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  famous  “  Cabal  ”  Ministry.  Charles  once 
said  to  him,  “  Shaftesbury,  you  are  the  greatest 
rogue  in  the  nation ;  ”  the  Earl  answered,  “  Of  a 
subject,  sir,  I  believe  lam.” 

3  In  the  year  1661  a  triple  alliance  was  entered 
into  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland.  It 
was  dissolved  by  the  second  Dutch  war,  which 
Shaftesbury  had  advised.  He  also  counselled  a 
closer  connection  with  France,  thus  “fitting 
Israel  to  a  foreign  yoke.” 
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Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people’s 
will, 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence 
be  known, 

Since  in  another’s  guilt  they  find  their 
own ! 

Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can 
grudge ;  * 

The  statesmen  we  abhor,  but  praise 
the  judge, 

In  Israel’s  courts  ne’er  sat  an  Ab- 
bethdin  1 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands 
more  clean, 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to 
redress ; 

Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the 
crown, 

With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown; 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 

From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble 
seed; 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had 
strung, 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal 
song. 

But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not 
stand, 

And  Fortune’s  ice  prefers  to  Virtue’s 
land. 

Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 

Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather 
free, 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake 
the  tree. 

Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contrived  long 
since, 

He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his 
prince  ; 

Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people’s 
cause 

Against  the  crown,  and  skulked  behind 
the  laws. 

The  wished  occasion  of  the  Plot  he 
takes ; 

Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he 
makes. 

By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears 

Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies 
and  fears 


1  A  Lord  Chancellor  ;  !  generally  so  called 
through  this  poem; 


Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light’ 

And  proves  the  King  himself  a  Jebu- 
site. 

Weak  arguments !  which  yet  he  knew 
full  well, 

Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebel. 

For  governed  by  the  moon,  the  giddy 
Jews 

Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the 
prime  renews; 

And  once  in  twenty  years,  their  scribes 
record. 

By  natural  instinct  they  change  their 
lord. 

Achitophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and 
none 

Was  found  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalon. 

Not  that  he  wished  his  greatness  to 
create, 

For  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate  : 

But,  for  he  knew  his  title  not  allowed, 

Would  keep  him  still  depending  on 
the  crowd: 

That  kingly  power,  thus  ebbing  out, 
might  be 

Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 

Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to 
please, 

And  sheds  .  his  venom  in  such  words 
as  these,' 

“Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity 

Some  royal  planet  ruled  the  southern 
sky‘; 

Thy  longing  country’s  darling  and 
desire  ; 

Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian 
fire : 

Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended 
wand 

Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  pro¬ 
mised  land : 

Whose  dawning  day  in  every  distant  age 

bias  exercised  the  sacred  prophet’s 
rage : 

The  people’s  prayer,  the  glad  diviner’s 
theme. 

The  young  men’s  vision,  and  the  old 
men’s  dream ! 

Thee,  Saviour,  thee  the  nation’s  vows 
confess, 

And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless; 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps 
proclaim, 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught 
lisp  thy  name. 
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How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy 
detain, 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy 
reign ! 

Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days, 

Like  one  of  virtue’s  fools  that  feed  on 
praise ; 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine 
so  bright, 

Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily 
sight ! 

Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit 
must  be 

Or  gathered  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree. 

Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or 
late, 

Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate : 

Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide 
with  skill, 

(For  human  good  depends  on  human 
will,) 

Our  fortune  foils  as  from  a  smooth 
descent, 

And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the 
bent  : 

But,  if  unseized,  she  glides  away  like 
wind, 

And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious 
prize, 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  her  as  she 
flies, 

Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins 
you  spring, 

Not  dared  when  fortune  called  him  to 
be  king, 

At  Gath1  an  exile  he  might  still  re¬ 
main, 

And  Heaven’s  anointing  oil  had  been 
in  vain. 

Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes 
engage ; 

But  shun  the  example  of  declining  age : 

Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies, 

The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapours 
rise. 

He  is  not  now,  as  when  on  Jordan’s 
sand 

The  joyful  people  thronged  to  see  him 
land, 

Covering  the  beach,  and  blackening  all 
the  strand; 


1  Brussels,  where  Charles  IX.  resided  during  part 
x>f  his  exile,  j 
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But,  like  the  prince  of  angels,  from 
his  height 

Comes  tumbling  downward  with  dimin¬ 
ished  light: 

Betrayed  by  one  poor  plot  to  public 
scorn : 

(Our  only  blessing  since  his  cursed 
return :) 

Those  heaps  of  people  which  one  sheaf 
did  bind, 

Blown  off  and  scattered  by  a  puff  of 
wind. 

What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs 
oppose, 

Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with 
foes  ? 

If  Pharaoh’s 2  doubtful  succour  he 
should  use, 

A  foreign  aid  would  more  incense  the 
Jews  : 

Proud  Egypt  would  dissembled  friend¬ 
ship  bring ; 

Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the 
king  : 

Nor  would  the  royal  party  e’er  unite 

With  Pharaoh’s  arms  to  assist  the 
Jebusite ; 

Or  if  they  should  their  interest  soon 
would  break, 

And  with  such  odious  aid  make  David 
weak. 

All  sorts  of  men  by  my  successful  arts, 

Abhorring  kings,  estrange  their  altered 
hearts 

From  David’s  rule :  and  ’tis  the  general 
cry, 

Religion,  commonwealth,  and  liberty. 

If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good, 

Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood, 

What  may  not  Israel  hope,  and  what 
applause 

Might  such  a  general  gain  by  such 
a  cause? 

Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy 
flower 

Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  solid  power : 

And  nobler  is  a  limited  command, 

Given  by  the  love  of  all  your  native 
land, 

Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 

Drawn  from  the  mouldy  rolls  of  Noah’s 
ark.” 


2  Pharaoh ]  Louis  XIV.  of  France ;  France  is 
called  Egypt. 
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What  cannot  praise  effect  in  mighty 
minds, 

When  flattery  soothes,  and  when  am¬ 
bition  blinds? 

Desire  of  power,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed, 
Yet  sprung  from  high  is  of  celestial  seed  ; 
In  God  His  glory ;  and  when  men  aspire, 
’Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly 
fire. 

The  ambitious  youth  too  covetous  of 
fame, 

Too  full  of  angel’s  mettle  in  his  frame, 
Unwarily  was  led  from  virtue’s  ways, 
Made  drunk  with  honour,  and  debauched 
with  praise. 

Half  loth,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill, 
For  loyal  blood  within  him  struggled 
still, 

He  thus  replied :  “  And  what  pretence 
have  I 

To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty  ? 
My  father  governs  with  unquestioned 
right  ; 

The  faith’s  defender,  and  mankind’s  de¬ 
light  ; 

Good,  gracious,  just,  observant  of  the 
laws ; 

And  Heaven  by  wonders  has  espoused 
his  cause. 

Whom  has  he  wronged  in  all  his 
peaceful  reign? 

Who  sues  for  justice  to  his  throne  in 
vain? 

What  millions  has  he  pardoned  of  his 
foes. 

Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath 
expose  ? 

Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good ; 
Inclined  to  mercy,  and  averse  from  blood. 
If- mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit, 
His  crime  is  God’s  beloved  attribute. 
What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray. 
Or  change  his  right  for  arbitrary  sway  ? 
Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  with  such 
a  reign 

His  fruitful  Nile 1  and  yoke  a  servile 
train. 

If  David’s  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 
The  dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  this 
disease. 

Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the 
bad, 

Turn  rebel  and  run  popularly  mad? 


Were  he  a  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might 

Oppressed  the  Jews  and  raised  the 
Jebusite. 

Well  might  I  mourn:  but  nature’s  holy 
bands 

Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restrain  my 
hands ; 

The  people  might  assert  their  liberty; 

But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime 
in  me. 

His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require, 

Prevents  my  wishes,  and  outruns  desire  ; 

What  more  can  I  expect  while  David 
lives  ? 

All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives : 

And  that - ”  But  there  he  paused: 

then  sighing,  said — 

“  Is  justly  destined  for  a  worthier  head. 

For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall 
rest, 

And  late  augment  the  number  of  the 
blest, 

His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend, 

Or  the  collateral  line,  where  that  shall 
end. 

His  brother,  though  oppressed  with 
vulgar  spite, 

Yet  dauntless,  and  secure  of  native 
right, 

Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possessed ; 

Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the 

best. 

His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth 
proclaim  ; 

His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 

His  mercy  e’en  the  offending  crowd 
will  find; 

For  sure  he  comes  of  a  forgiving  kind. 

Why  should  I  then  repine  at  Heaven’s 
decree, 

Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 

Yet  oh  that  fate  propitiously  inclined, 

Had  raised  my  birth,  or  had  debased 
my  mind ; 

To  my  large  soul  not  all  her  treasure 
lent, 

And  then  betrayed  it  to  a  mean  descent! 

I  find,  I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold, 

And  David’s  part  disdains  my  mother’s 
mould. 

Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ? 

My  soul  disclaims  the  kindred  of  her 
earth ; 

And,  made  for  empire,  whispers  me 
withiu, 


1  His  fruitful  Nile ]  The  Seine. 
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Desire  of  greatness  is  a  god-like  sin.” 

Him  staggering  so,  when  hell’s  dire 
agent  found. 

While  fainting  virtue  scarce  maintained 
her  ground, 

lie  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus 
replies  : 

“  The  eternal  God,  supremely  good  and 
wise, 

Imparts  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in 
vain ; 

What  wonders  are  reserved  to  bless  your 
reign ! 

Against  your  will  your  arguments  have 
shown, 

Such  virtue’s  only  given  to  guide  a 
throne. 

Not  that  your  father’s  mildness  I  con¬ 
temn  : 

But  manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 

’Tis  true  he  grants  the  people  all  they 
crave ; 

And  more,  perhaps,  than  subjects  ought 
to  have; 

For  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monarch 
tame. 

And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit 
proclaim. 

But  when  should  people  strive  their 
bonds  to  break. 

If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak  ? 

Let  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no 
more, 

The  thrifty  Sanhedrim  1  shall  keep  him 
poor  ; 

And  every  shekel,  which  he  can  receive, 

Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 

To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shall  be 
my  care; 

Or  plunge  him  deep  in  some  expensive 
war  ; 

Which,  when  his  treasure  can  no  more 
supply, 

He  must,  with  the  remains  of  kingship, 
buy. 

His  faithful  friends,  our  jealousies  and 
fears 

Call  Jebusites,  and  Pharaoh’s  pensioners; 

Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has 
torn, 

He  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn. 

The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and 
hate, 


1  The  thrifty  Sanhedrim ,  &c.]  The  Parliament. 


My  arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the 
state ; 

Turned  all  his  virtues  to  his  over¬ 
throw, 

And  gained  our  elders  to  pronounce  a 
foe. 

His  right,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold, 

Shall  first  be  pawned,  and  afterwards 
be  sold; 

Till  time  shall  ever-wanting  David 
draw, 

To  pass  your  doubtful  title  into  law  ; 

If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  supreme 

To  make  their  kings;  for  kings  are 
made  for  them. 

All  empire  is  no  more  than  power  in 
trust, 

Which,  when  resumed,  can  be  no  longer 
just. 

Succession,  for  the  general  good  de¬ 
signed, 

In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot 
bind  ; 

If  altering  that  the  people  can  relieve. 

Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation  grieve.2 

The  Jews  well  know  their  power :  ere 
Saul  they  chose, 

God  was  their  king,  and  God  they 
durst  depose. 

Urge  now  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 

A  father’s  right,  and  fear  of  future 
fame ; 

The  public  good,  that  universal  call, 

To  which  e’en  Heaven  submitted,  an¬ 
swers  all. 

Nor  let  his  love  enchant  your  generous 
mind  ; 

’Tis  nature’s  trick  to  propagate  her 
kind. 

Our  fond  begetters,  who  would  never 
die, 

Love  but  themselves  in  their  posterity. 

Or  let  his  kindness  by  the  effects  be 
tried, 

Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretence  aside. 

God  said,  he  loved  your  father:  could 
he  bring 

A  better  proof,  than  to  anoint  him 
king  ? 

It  surely  showed  he  loved  the  shepherd 
well, 

Who  gave  so  fair  a  flock  as  Israel. 


2  Better  one  suffer  titan  a  cation  grieve .]  First 
edition:  million .' 
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Would  David  liave  you  thought  his 
darling  son? 

What  means  he  then  to  alienate  the 
crown  ? 

The  name  of  godly  he  may  blush  to 
bear : 

’Tis  after  God’s  own  heart  to  cheat 
his  heir.1 

He  to  his  brother  gives  supreme  com¬ 
mand, 

To  you  a  legacy  of  barren  land; 

Perhaps  the  old  harp,  on  which  he 
thrums  his  lays, 

Or  some  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  your 
praise. 

Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  severe 
and  wise, 

Already  looks  on  you  with  jealous 
eyes ; 

Sees  through  the  thin  disguises  of  your 
arts, 

And  marks  your  progress  in  the 
people’s  hearts; 

Though  now  his  mighty  soul  its  grief 
contains  : 

He  meditates  revenge  who  least  com¬ 
plains  ; 

And  like  a  lion,  slumbering  in  the 
way, 

Or  sleep  dissembling,  while  he  waits 
his  prey, 

His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance 
draws, 

Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts 
his  paws ; 

Till  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fury 
found, 

He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  from 
the  ground  ! 

The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o’er  and 
spares, 

Bat  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters 
tears. 

Your  case  no  tame  expedients  will 
afford : 

Besolve  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the 
sword, 

Which  for  no  less  a  stake  than  life 
you  draw; 

And  self-defence  is  nature’s  eldest 
law. 


1  The  first  edition  has — 

“  ’ Tis  after  God’s  own  heart  to  c.tcat  hig  heir.” 
D:rrick  altered  the  line  to  “  It's.” 


Leave  the  warm  people  ho  considering 
time : 

For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a 
crime,  f 

Avail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives,2 

But  try  your  title  while  your  father 
lives : 

And  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair 
pretence, 

Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  king’s 
defence ; 

Whose  sacred  life  each  minute  would 
expose 

To  plots,  from  seeming  friends,  and 
secret  foes. 

And  who  can  sound  the  depth  of 
David’s  soul ! 

Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may 
control. 

He  fears  his  brother,  though  he  loves 
his  son, 

For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  un¬ 
done. 

If  so,  by  force  he  wishes  to  be  gained : 

Like  women’s  lechery  to  seem  con¬ 
strained. 

Doubt  not:  but,  when  he  most  affects 
the  frown, 

Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the 
crown. 

Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause ; 

They  who  possess  the  prince  possess 
the  lawrs.” 

He  said,  and  this  advice  above  the 
rest, 

With  Absalom’s  mild  nature  suited 
best ; 

Unblamed  for  life,  ambition  set  aside, 

Not  stained  with  cruelty,  nor  puffed 
with  pride. 

How  happy  had  he  been,  if  destiny 

Had  higher  placed  his  birth,  or  not  so 
high ! 

His  kingly  virtues  might  have  claimed 
a  throne 

And  blessed  all  other  countries  but  his 
own. 

But  charming  greatness  since  so  few 
refuse, 

’Tis  juster  to  lament  him  than  accuse. 

Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  re¬ 
move, 


2  Avail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives,]  First 
edition :  Prevail,  &c. 
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With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public 
love : 

To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal 
was  hot, 

And  popularly  prosecute  the  plot. 

To  further  this,  Achitophel  unites 

The  malcontents  of  all  the  Israelites : 

Whose  differing  parties  he  could  wisely 
join, 

For  several  ends,  to  serve  the  same 
design. 

The  best,  and  of  the  princes  some  were 
such, 

Who  thought  the  power  of  monarchy 
too  much  ; 

Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their 
hearts ; 

Not  wicked,  but  seduced  by  impious 
arts. 

By  these  the  springs  of  property  were 
bent, 

And  wound  so  high,  they  cracked  the 
government. 

The  next  for  interest  sought  to  embroil 
the  state, 

To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate; 

And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the 
throne ; 

Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their 
own. 

Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy 
load, 

Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little 
good. 

These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by, 

On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 

With  them  joined  all  the  haranguers 
of  the  throng, 

That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the 
tongue. 

Who  follow  next  a  double  danger 
bring, 

Not  only  hating  David,  but  the  king ; 

The  Solymsean  rout1  well  versed  of  old, 

In  godly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold; 

Cowering  and  quaking  at  a  conqueror’s 
sword, 

But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restored; 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic 2  plot 
begun, 

And  scorned  by  Jebusites  to  be  out¬ 
done. 


i  1  Solymsean  rout ]  The  London  Rebels,  , 
;  2  The  Popish  plot. 


Hot  Levites  3  headed  these ;  who  pulled 
before 

From  the  ark,  which  in  the  Judges’ 
days  they  bore, 

Resumed  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous 
cry. 

Pursued  their  old  beloved  Theocracy: 

Where  Sanhedrim  and  priest  enslaved 
the  nation, 

And  justified  their  spoils  by  inspira¬ 
tion  ; 

For  who  so  fit  for  reign  as  Aaron’s 
race,4 

If  once  dominion  they  could  found  in 
grace ! 

These  led  *the  pack;  though  not  of 
surest  scent, 

Yet  deepest  mouthed  against  the 
government. 

A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints 
succeed, 

Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed: 

’Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power 
employ. 

Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to 
destroy. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd 
of  such, 

Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too 
much. 

These  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew 
not  why. 

Adored  their  fathers’  God  and  property ; 

And  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  fate, 

The  devil  and  the  Jebusite  did  hate : 

Born  to  be  saved,  even  in  their  own 
despite, 

Because  they  could  not  help  believing 
right. 

Such  were  the  tools :  but  a  whole 
Hydra  more 

Remains  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to 
score. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of 
the  land ; 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  £imri5 
stand ; 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  bo 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 


3  Levites]  The  Presbyterians. 

4  The  preachers  or  ministers. 

5  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  son  oi 
the  Duke,  killed  by  Felton.  See  his  death,  in 
Pope’s  Poems. 
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Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing 
long; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving 
moon, 

Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and 
buffoon : 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming, 
drinking, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died 
in  thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour 
employ, 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to 
enjoy ! 

Railing  and  praising  werg  his  usual 
themes  ; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in 
extremes : 

So  over  violent,  or  over  civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or 
Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar 
art : 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found 
too  late; 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his 
estate. 

He  laughed  himself  from  court;  then 
sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne’er  be 
chief : 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  busi¬ 
ness  fell 

On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel : 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means 
bereft, 

He  left  no  faction,  but  of  that  was 
left. 

Titles  and  names  ’twere  tedious  to 
rehearse 

Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verse. 

Wits,  warriors,  commonwealth’s  -  men, 
were  the  best : 

Kind  husbands,  and  mere  nobles,  all 
the  rest. 

And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  dulness  be 

The  well-hung  Balaam 1  and  cold  Caleb2 
free  : 

And  canting  Nadab  3  let  oblivion  damn, 


1  Balaam  is  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon . 

2  Caleb ]  Lord  Grey,  a  man  of  very  bad  charac¬ 
ter  in  private  life. 

3  Nadab  is  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  who,  when 
in  the  Tower,  profanely  took  the  Holy  Sacrament 


Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  paschal 
lamb. 

Let  friendship’s  holy  band  some  names 
assure  ; 

Some  their  own  worth,  and  some  let 
scorn  secure. 

Nor  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have 
place, 

Whom  kings  no  titles  gave,  and  God 
no  grace  : 

Not  bull-faced  Jonas,4  who  could 
statutes  draw 

To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason 
law. 

But  he,  though  bad,  is  followed  by  a 
worse, 

The  wretch  who  Heaven’s  anointed 
dared  to  curse  ; 

Shimei 5  whose  youth  did  early  promise 
bring 

Of  zeal  to  God  and  hatred  to  his  king ; 

Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain, 

And  never  broke  the  sabbath,  but  for 
gain : 

Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent, 

Or  curse,  unless  against  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Thus  heaping  wealth,  by  the  most 
ready  way 

Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat 
and  pray : 

The  city,  to  reward  his  pious  hate 

Against  his  master,  chose  him  magis¬ 
trate. 

His  hand  a  vare6  of  justice  did  up¬ 
hold  ; 

His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of 
gold. 

During  his  office  treason  was  no  crime ; 

The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time  : 

For  Shimei,  though  not  prodigal  of 
pelf, 

Yet  loved  his  wicked  neighbour  as 
himself. 


in  lamb’s-wool,  instead  of  wine.  Lamb’s-wool 
was  ale  poured  on  roasted  apples.  This  impious 
man  was  the  witness  on  whose  base  testimony 
Lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  were 
brought  to  the  block  i 

4  Jonas  was  Sir  William  Jones,  who  drew  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act. — MS.  Luttrell.  Malone. 

5  Shimei  is  Slingsby  Bethel,  one  of  the  sheriffs 
of  London,  and  a  strong  republican.  He  was  said 
to  be  extremely  stingy. 

6  A  vare  is  a  little  white  staff  carried  by  a 
Spanish  alguazil  or  sergeant  as  a  badge  of  bis 
office. 
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When  two  or  three  were  gathered  to 
declaim 

Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Shimei  was  always  in  the  midst  of 
them ; 

And  if  they  cursed  the  king  when  he 
was  by, 

Would  rather  curse  than  break  good 
company. 

If  any  durst  his  factious  friends  accuse, 
He  packed  a  jury  of  dissenting  Jews ; 
Whose  fellow-feeling  in  the  godly  cause 
Would  free  the  suffering  saint  from 
human  laws. 

For  laws  are  only  made  to  punish 
those 

Who  serve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his 
foes. 

If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  power, 
(Because  ’tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hour,) 
His  business  was,  by  writing  to  per¬ 
suade, 

That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  clog 
to  trade  : 

And,  that  his  noble  style  he  might 
refine, 

No  Rechabite  more  shunned  the  fumes 
of  wine. 

Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval 
board 1 

The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  abhorred : 
His  cooks  with  long  disuse  their  trade 
forgot ; 

Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains 
were  hot. 

Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accuse ; 
But  sure  ’twas  necessary  to  the  Jews  : 
For  towns,  once  burnt,  such  magis¬ 
trates  require 

As  dare  not  tempt  God’s  providence  by 
fire. 

With  spiritual  food  he  fed  his  servants 
well, 

But  free  from  flesh  that  made  the 
Jews  rebel :  * 

And  Moses’  laws  he  held  in  more 
account, 

For  forty  days  of  fasting  in  the  mount. 
To  speak  the  rest  who  better  are  for¬ 
got, 

Would  tire  a  well-breathed  witness  of 
the  Plot, 

i  He  kept  a  very  poor  and  scandalous 
shrievalty.*— MS,  Note  by  Mr,  Lnttrell. 

Malone. 
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Yet  Corah,2  thou  shalt  from  oblivion 
pass; 

Erect  thyself,  thou  monumental  brass, 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  metal 
made, 

While  nations  stand  secure  beneath 
thy  shade. 

What,  though  his  birth  were  base,  yet 
comets  rise 

From  earthy  vapours,  ere  they  shine 
in  skies. 

Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be 
done 

By  weaver’s  issue  3  as  by  prince’s  son. 
This  arch-attestor  for  the  public  good 
By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 
Who  ever  asked  the  witness’s  high  race. 
Whose  oath  with  martyrdom  did 
Stephen  grace  ? 

Ours  was  a  Levite,  and  as  times  went 
then, 

IJi3  tribe  were  God  Almighty’s  gentle¬ 
men. 

Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was 
harsh  and  loud, 

Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was,  nor 
proud  : 

His  long  chin  proved  his  wit;  his  saint¬ 
like  grace 

A  church-vermilion,  and  a  Moses’  face. 
His  memory,  miraculously  great, 

Could  plots,  exceeding  man’s  belief, 
repeat ; 

Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted 
lies, 

For  human  wit  could  never  such  devise. 
Some  future  truths  are  mingled  in  his 
book  ; 

But  where  the  witness  failed,  the 
prophet  spoke  : 

Some  thiugs  like  visionary  flights 
appear ; 

The  spirit  caught  him  up,  the  Lord 
knows  W'here; 

And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree, 
Unknown  to  foreign  university. 

His  judgment  yet  his  memory  did 
6xcel ; 

Which  pieced  his  wondrous  evidence 
so  well, 

And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 

2  Yet  Corah,']  This  was  Titus  Oates,  the  in¬ 
former  of  the  execrable  Popish  plot. 

s  Titus  Oates  was  the  son ‘of  a  weaver. — MS. 
Note  by  Mr.  Luttrell.  Oates  was  a  clergyman. 
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Then  groaning  under  Jebusitie  crimes. 
Let  Israel’s  foes  suspect  his  heavenly 
call, 

And  rashly  judge  his  writ  apocryphal; 
Our  laws  for  such  affronts  have  forfeits 
made : 

He  takes  his  life  who  takes  away  his 
trade. 

Were  I  myself  in  witness  Corah’s 
place, 

The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a  dire 
disgrace 

Should  whet  my  memory,  though  once 
forgot, 

To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot. 
His  zeal  to  Heaven  made  him  his 
prince  despise, 

And  load  his  person  with  indignities, 
But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords, 
Indulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words : 
And  Corah  might  for  Agag’s  murder 
call,1 

In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  used  to 
Saul. 

What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join, 
The  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or 
coin, 

In  Corah’s  own  predicament  will  fall : 
For  Witness  is  a  common  name  to  ail. 

Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of 
every  sort, 

Deluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court: 
Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urged  with 
renown, 

And  fired  with  near  possession  of  a 
crown. 

The  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with 
surprise, 

And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their 
eyes. 

1  And  Corah  might  for  Agag*s  mw'der  call,'] 
Agag,  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  justice  of  peace, 
before  whom  Oates  had  made  his  first  deposition, 
and  who  was,  soon  after,  found  murdered  in  a  ditch 
near  Primrose  Hill,  on  the  road  to  Hampstead,  his 
sword  being  run  quite  through  his  body,  without 
any  effusion  of  blood.  This  was  done,  as  it  was 
supposed,  with  a  view  to  make  people  ;  think  he 
had  murdered  himself ;  whereas,  in  fact,  his  fdeatk 
was  occasioned  by  strangling,  a  broad  livid  mark 
being  plain  round  his  neck,  which.  was  broken,  and 
his  breast  bruised  in  several  places,  as  if  he  had 
been  kneeled  or  trampled  upon.  His  gloves  and 
cane  lay  near  him,  his  shoes  were  clean,  and  his 
money  untouched.  It  is  very  surprising  that  his 
murderers  were^  never  discovered,  though  Bedloe, 
an  infamous  ihcendiary,  swore  the  crime  against 
two  or  three  innocent  people,  who  suffered  death. 


His  joy  concealed,2  be  sets  himself  to 
show  ; 

On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low : 

His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words 
he  frames, 

And  with  familiar  ease  repeats  their 
names. 

Thus  formed  by  nature,  furnished  out 
with  arts, 

He  glides  unfelt  into  ;  their  secret 
hearts. 

Then,  with  a  kind  compassionating 
look, 

And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he 
spoke, 

Few  words  he  said ;  but  easy  those  and 
fit, 

More  slow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far 
more  sweet. 

“  I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost 
estate ; 

Though  far  unable  to  prevent  your 
fate : 

Behold  a  banished  man  for  your  dear 
cause 

Exposed  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws ! 

Yet  oh !  that  I  alone  could  be  undone, 

Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a 
son ! 

Now  all  your  liberties  a  spoil  are  made ; 

Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  your  trade,3 

And  Jebusites  your  sacred  rites 
invade. 

My  father,  whom  with  reverence  yet  I 
name, 

Charmed  into  ease,  is  careless  of  his 
fame ; 

And,  bribed  with  petty  sums  of  foreign 
gold, 

Is  grown  in  Bathsheba’s4  embraces 
old  ; 

Exalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys  ; 

And  all  his  power  against  himself* 
employs. 

tie  gives,  and  leti  him  give,  my  right 
away  : 

But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours 
betray  ?  / 

He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation 
bleed, 


2  His  joy  concealed ,]  First  Edition :  Dissembling 
joy. 

3 Egypt  and  Tyrus]  France  and  Holland. 

4  Bathsheba]  Dnchess  of  Portsmouth.  Lonise 
de  Queronaille. 
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And  lie  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 

Take  then  my  tears,”  (with  that  he 
wiped  his  eyes,) 

“’Tis  all  the  aid  my  present  power 
supplies : 

No  court-informer  can  these  arms 
accuse ; 

These  arms  may  sons  against  their 
fathers  use  : 

And  ’tis  my  wish,  the  next  successor’s 
reign 

May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain.” 
\'outh,  beauty,  graceful  action  seldom 
fail; 

But  common  interest  always  will 
prevail : 

And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown 

To  him  who  makes  the  people’s  wrongs 
his  own. 

The  crowd,  that  still  believe  their 
kings  oppress, 

With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah 
bless : 

Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 

With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  train: 

From  east  to  west  his  glories  he 
displays, 

And,  like  the  sun,  the  promised  land 
surveys. 

Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning- 
star, 

And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar  : 

Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian 
god, 

And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 

But  hospitable  treats  did  most  com¬ 
mend 

Wise  Issachar,1  his  wealthy  western 
friend. 

This  moving  court,  that  caught  the 
people’s  eyes, 

And  seemed  but  pomp,  did  other  ends 
disguise  : 

Achitophel  had  formed  it,  with  intent 


1  Issachar  was  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.,  ancestor 
x>f  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  one  of  the  most  opulent 
‘commoners  in  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  usually 
■called  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand.  He  had  once  been  a 
favourite  of  the  Duke  of  York,  but  he  afterwards 
^magnificently  entertained  the  JDuke  of  Monmouth 
•and  all  his  attendants,  when  he  made  a  progress 
•into  the  west,  at  his  noble  house  at  Longleat.  He 
was  afterwards  murdered  by  order  of  Count 
Koningsmark,  whom  he  rivalled  with  a  wealthy 
heiress.— J.  Wabtos. 
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To  sound  the  depth,  and  fathom 
where  it  went 

The  people’s  hearts,  distinguish  friends 
from  foes, 

And  try  their  strength,  before  they 
came  to  blows. 

Yet  all  was  coloured  with  a  smooth 
pretence 

Of  specious  love  and  duty  to  their 
prince. 

Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances, 

Two  names  that  always  cheat,  and 
always  please, 

Are  often  urged ;  and  good  king 
David’s  life 

Endangered  by  a  brother  and  a  wife. 

Thus  in  a  pageant  show  a  plot  is 
made ; 

And  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 

Oh,  foolish  Israel!  never  warned  by 
ill! 

Still  the  same  bait,  and  circumvented 
still  ! 

Did  ever  men  forsake  their  present 
ease, 

In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease ; 

Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to 
foresee, 

Make  heirs  for  monarchs,  and  for  God 
decree? 

What  shall  we  think  ?  Can  people  give 
away, 

Both  for  themselves  and  sons,  their 
native  sway? 

Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the 
sword 

Of  each  unbounded,  arbitrary  lord : 

And  laws  are  vain,  by  which  we  right 
enjoy, 

If  kings  unquestioned  can  those  laws 
destroy. 

Yet  if  the  crowd  be  iudge  of  fit  and 
.just, 

And  kings  are  only  officers  in  trust, 

Then  this  resuming  covenant  was 
declared 

When  kings  were  made,  or  is  for 
ever  barred. 

If  those  who  .gave  the  sceptre  could 
not  tie 

By  their  own  deed  their  own  posterity, 

How  then  could  Adam  bind  his  future 
race  ? 

How  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  take 
place  ? 
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Or  liow  could  heavenly  justice  clarim 
us  all, 

Who  ne’er  consented  to  our  father’s 
fall  ? 

Then  kings  arn  slaves  to  those  whom 
they  command, 

And  tenants  to  their  people’s  pleasure 
stand. 

Add  that  the  power  for  property 
allowed 1 

Is  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd: 

For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right, 

If  sovereign  sway  may  be  dissolved  by 
might  ? 

Nor  is  the  people’s  judgment  always 
true : 

The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the 
few, 

And  faultless  kings  run  down  by  com¬ 
mon  cry, 

For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  tyranny. 

What  standard  is  there  in  a  fickle  rout, 

Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs 
faster  out? 

Nor  only  crowds  but  Sanhedrims  may 
be 

Infected  with  this  public  lunacy, 

And  share  the  madness  of  rebellious 
times, 

To  murder  monarchs  for  imagined 
crimes. 

If  they  may  give  and  take  whene’er 
they  please, 

Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead’s  images, 

But  government  itself  at  length  must 
fall 

To  nature’s  state,  where  all  have  right 
to  all. 

Yet  grant  our  lords  the  people,  kings 
can  make, 

What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne 
would  shake? 

For  whatsoe’er  their  sufferings  were 
before, 

That  change  they  covet  makes  them 
suffer  more. 

All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state; 

But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate. 

If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to 
to  fall, 

To  patch  the  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the 
wall, 


i  In  the  first  edition— 

“  That  power  which  is  for  property  allowed.” 


Thus  far  ’tis  duty:  but  here  fix  the 
mark : 

For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  the  ark.2 
To  change  foundations,  cast  the  frame 
anew, 

Is  work  for  rebels,  who  base  ends 
pursue ; 

At  once  divine  and  human  laws  con¬ 
trol, 

And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the 
whole. 

The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this 
curse, 

To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse. 

Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David 
bring  ? 

How  fatal  ’tis  to  be  too  good  a  king! 
Friends  he  has  few,  so  high  the  mad¬ 
ness  grows; 

Who  dare  be  such  must  be  the  people’s 
foes. 

Yet  some  there  were,  e’en  in  the  worst 
of  days ; 

Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to 
praise. 

In  this  short  file  Barzillai2  first 
appears  ; 

Barzillai,  crowned  with  honour  and 
with  years. 

Long  since,  the  rising  rebels  he  with¬ 
stood  3 4 

In  regions  -waste  beyond  the  Jordan’s 
flood : 

Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  state ; 
But  sinking  underneath  his  master’s 
fate  : 

In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he 
mourned  ; 

For  him  he  suffered,  and  with  him 
returned. 

The  court  he  practised,  not  the  courtier’s 
art  : 

Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was 
his  heart; 

Which  -well  the  noblest  objects  knew 
to  choose, 

The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording 
muse. 

2  The  first  edition  reads,  our  ark. 

3  Barzillai ]  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  men. 

4  The  Duke  of  Ormond  defeuded  the  King’s 
cause  in  “  the  waste  places”  of  Ireland,  against 
Cromwell.  He  went  into  exile  with  Charles  II., 
but  at  the  Restoration  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  again. 
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His  bed  could  once  a  fruitful  issue 
boast ; 

Now  more  than  half  a  father’s  name 
is  lost. 

His  eldest  hope,1  with  every  grace 
adorned, 

By  me,  so  Heaven  will  have  it,  always 
mourned, 

And  always  honoured,  snatched  in 
manhood’s  prime 

By  unequal  fates,  and  Providence’s 
crime  ; 

Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won, 

Adi  parts  fulfilled  of  subject  and  of 
son : 

Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time 
to  run. 

f)h,  narrow  circle,  but  of  power  divine, 

Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy 
line ! 

By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth 
was  known, 

Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  ail  thy 
own  : 

Ihy  force  infused  the  fainting  Tyrians 2 
propped : 

And  haughty  Pharaoh  found  his  for¬ 
tune  stopped. 

Oh,  ancient  honour  I  Oh,  unconquered 
hand, 

Whom  foes  unpunished  never  could 
withstand ! 

But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  thy  name ; 3 

Short  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate 
fame. 

It  looks  as  Heaven  our  ruin  had  de¬ 
signed, 

And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and 
thy  mind. 

Now,  free  from  earth,  thy  disencum¬ 
bered  soul 


1  Ills  eldest  hope  was  the  gifted  and  noble  Earl 
of  Ossory,  of  whom  his  father  so  pathetically  said 
after  his  death,  “  I  had  rather  have  my  dead  Ossory 
than  any  a  living  son  of  ye  all.” 

2  The  Tyrians  are  the  Dutch.  Lord  Ossory 
married  a  Dutch  lady,  lived  some  time  in  Holland, 
and  fought  with  the  English  force  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange  against  the  French  in  1678. 

3  But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  thy  name ; 

Short  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate  fame.'] 

In  the  first  edition  Dryden  had — 

“  But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  thy  birth, 

Short  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate  ivorth.” 

Israel,  of  course,  is  England. 


Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the 
clouds  and  starry  pole : 

From  thence  thy  kindred  legions 
mayst  thou  bring, 

To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  king. 

Here  stop,  my  muse,  here  cease  thy 
painful  flight : 

No  pinions  can  pursue  immortal  height : 

Tell  good  Barzillai  thou  canst  sing  no 
more, 

And  tell  thy  soul  she  should  have  fled 
before  : 

Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this 
verse 4 

To  hang  on  her  departed  patron’s 
hearse  ? 

Now  take  thy  steepy  flight  from  heaven, 
and  see 

If  thou  canst  find  on  earth  another  he : 

Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find ; 

See  then  w7hom  thou  canst  see  not  far 
behind. 

Zadoc  the  priest,5  whom,  shunning 
power  and  place, 

His  lowly  mind  advanced  to  David’s 
grace. 

With  him  the  Sagan  of  Jerusalem,6 

Of  hospitable  soul,  and  noble  stem; 

Plim  of  the  western  dome 7  whose 
weighty  sense 

Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  elo¬ 
quence. 

The  prophets’  sons,  by  such  example 
led, 


4  — —  and  left  this  verse 
To  hang  on  her  departed  patron’s  hearse  ?  ] 

It  was  the  custom  to  affix  elegies  to  the  pall  or 
hearse  at  funerals.  See  Milton's  Lat.  Eleg.  II.  22, 
and  the  epitaph  on  Lady  Winchester : — 

“  Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan, 

W ept  for  thee  in  Helicon ; 

And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays, 

For  thy  hearse,  to  strew  the  ways, 

Sent  thee  from  the  banks  of  Came, 
Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name.” 

5  Zadoc  the  priest,]  Zadoc  is  Sancroft,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
Bishops  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James  II. 

6  -  the  Sagan  of  Jerusalem,]  Compton, 

Bishop  of  London.  This  was  the  Bishop  who 
carried  off  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  to 
join  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

7  Him  of  the  western  dome]  Dolben,  Bishop  of 

I  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westmin  ter.  During  the 
Rebellion  he  fov.ght  in  the  Royal  Army,  and  was 
made  a  major  by  Charles  I. 
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To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred  : 

For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend, 

And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend. 

To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the 
laws  ; 

Who  best  could  plead,  and  best  can 
judge  a  cause. 

Next  them  a  train  of  loyal  peers 
ascend  ; 

Sharp  -  judging  Adriel,1  the  Muses’ 
friend 

Himself  a  Muse :  in  Sanhedrim’s 
debate 

True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of 
state  : 

Whom  David’s  love  with  honours  did 
adorn, 

That  from  his  disobedient  son  were 
torn. 

Jotham  of  piercing  wit,2  and  pregnant 
thought ; 

Endued  by  nature,  and  by  learning 
taught 

To  move  assemblies,  who  but  only  tried 

The  worse  awhile,  then  chose  the 
better  side : 

Nor  chose  alone,  but  turned  the  balance 
too; 

So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man 
can  do. 

Hushai,3  the  friend  of  David  in 
distress ; 

In  public  storms,  of  manly  steadfast¬ 
ness; 

By  foreign  treaties 4  he  informed  his 
youth, 


1  Sharp-judging  Adriel,']  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  The  especial  friend  and  patron  of 
Dry  den.  He  was  always  loyal  to  James  II.,  for 
which  ^William  III.  once  commended  him,  and 
after  some  years  took  him  into  favour,  and  gave 
him  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year. 

2  Jotham  of  piercing  wit,]  First  edition  : 
Jotham  of  ready  wit.  Jotham  was  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  who,  in  Hume’s  opinion,  possessed  the 
finest  genius  and  most  extensive  capacity  of  all 
employed  in  public  affairs  by  Charles  II. 

3  Hushai,  the  friend  of  David  in  distress ;] 
Laurence  Hyde,  second  son  to  Edward  the  great 
Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Rochester,  and  made  Treasurer  in  1682 ;  a  sin¬ 
cerely  loyal  and  also  clever  man. 

4  In  1676  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Poland, 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  and  afterwards  ambassador  in  Holland, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  honour.  He  was 
strongly  against  the  bill  of  exclusion. — Derrick. 

Lord  Rochester  was  a  patron  and  friend  of  Dry  den. 


And  joined  experience  to  his  native 
truth. 

His  frugal  care  supplied  the  wanting 
throne ; 

Frugal  for  that,  but  bounteous  of  his 
own: 

’Tis  easy  conduct  when  exchequers 
flow  ; 

But  hard  the  task  to  manage  well  the 
low : 

For  sovereign  power  is  too  depressed 
or  high, 

When  kings  are  forced  to  sell,  or 
crowds  to  buy. 

Indulge  one  labour  more,  my  weary 
muse, 

For  Amiel;5  who  can  Amiel’s  praise 
refuse  ? 

Of  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler 
yet 

In  his  own  worth,  and  without  title 
great : 

The  Sanhedrim  long  time  as  chief  he 
ruled, 

Their  reason  guided,  and  their  passion 
cooled : 

So  dexterous  was  he  in  the  crown’s 
defence, 

So  formed  to  speak  a  loyal  nation’s 
sense, 

That,  as  their  band  was  Israel’s  tribes 
in  small, 

So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them 
all. 

Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat 
ascend, 

Whose  loose  careers  his  steady  skill 
commend : 

They,  like  the  unequal  ruler  of  the 
dav.G 

Misguide  the  seasons  and  mistake  the 
way: 


s  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  a  man  of  high  birtb, 
being  the  elder  branch  of  that  family.  Burnet 
says,  he  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  was  not  bred  to  the  law.  He  knew 
the  House  and  every  man  in  it  so  well,  that  by 
looking  about  he  could  tell  the  fate  of  any  question. 
Charles  II.  loved  him  personally,  though  he 
frequently  voted  against  his  measures.  But  once 
having  voted  for  the  court,  the  King  said  to  him, 
“You  were  not  against  me  to-day."  He  immedi¬ 
ately  answered,  “No,  sir,  I  was  against  my 
conscience  to-day.” — Dr.  J.  Warton. 

6  Phaeton,  who  drove  fatally  the  chariot  of  the 
sun. 
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While  he  withdrawn  at  their  mad 
labours  smiles, 

And  safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  his 
toils. 

'  These  were  the  chief,  a  small  but 
faithful  band 

Of  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  dared 
to  stand, 

And  tempt  the  united  fury  of  the 
land  ; 

With  grief  they  viewed  such  powerful 
engines  bent, 

To  batter  down  the  lawful  govern¬ 
ment. 

A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended 
frights, 

In  Sanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal 
rights ; 

The  true  successor  from  the  court 
removed ; 

The  plot,  by  hireling  witnesses  im¬ 
proved  ; 

These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty 
bound, 

They  showed  the  king  the  danger  of 
the  wound; 

That  no  concessions  from  the  throne 
would  please, 

But  lenitives  fomented  the  disease ; 

That  Absalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 

Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people 
down  : 

That  false  Achitophel’s  pernicious 
hate 

Had  turned  the  plot  to  ruin  church 
and  state : 

The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worse; 

That  Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  to 
curse. 

With  all  these  loads  of  injuries 
oppressed, 

And  long  revolving  in  his  careful 
breast 

The  event  of  things,  at  last  his  patience 
tired, 

Thus,  from  his  royal  throne,  by 
Heaven  inspired, 

The  god-like  David  spoke ;  with  awful 
fear 

His  train  their  Maker  in  their  masted 
hear. 

“  Thus  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy 
swayed, 

My  wrongs  dissembled,  my  revenge 
delayed ; 
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So  willing  to  forgive  the  offending 
age;  " 

So  much  the  father  did  the  king 
assuage. 

But  now  so  far  my  clemency  they 
slight, 

The  offenders  question  my  forgiving 
right  : 

That  one  wras  made  for  many,  they 
contend ; 

But  ’tis  to  rule ;  for  that’s  a  monarch’s 
end. 

They  call  my  tenderness  of  blood,  my 
fear : 

Though  manly  tempers  can  the  longest 
bear. 

Yet,  since  they  will  divert  my  native 
course, 

’Tis  time  to  show  I  am  not  good  by 
force. 

Those  heaped  affronts  that  haughty 
subjects  bring, 

Are  burdens  for  a  camel,  not  a  king. 

Kings  are  the  public  pillars  of  the 
state, 

Born  to  sustain  and  prop  the  nation’s 

weight : 

If  my  young  Samson  will  pretend  a 
call 

To  shake  the  column,  let  him  share 
the  fall; 

But  oh,  that  yet  he  would  repent  and 
live ! 1 

How  easy  ’tis  for  parents  to  forgive ! 

With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be 
won 

From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling 
son ! 

Poor,  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal 
care, 

Raised  up  to  all  the  height  his  frame 
could  bear ! 

Had  God  ordained  his  fate  for  empire 
born, 

He  would  have  given  his  soul  another 
turn : 

Gulled  with  a  patriot’s  name,  whose 
modern  sense 

Is  one  that  would  by  law  destroy  his 
prince  : 

The  people’s  brave,  the  politician’s 
tool  ; 


1  These  four  verses  were  added  in  the  second 
edition. 
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Never  was  patriot  yet  but  was  a 
fool. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  religion  and  the 
laws 

Should  more  be  Absalom’s  than  David’s 
cause  ? 

His  old  instructor,  ere  he  lost  his 
place, 

Was  never  thought  indued  with  so 
much  grace. 

Good  heavens,  how  faction  can  a 
patriot  paint ! 

My  rebel  ever  proves  my  people’s 
saint. 

Would  they  impose  an  heir  upon  the 
throne ! 

Let  Sanhedrims  be  taught  to  give  their 
own. 

A  kings  at  least  a  part  of  govern¬ 
ment; 

And  mine  as  requisite  as  their  con¬ 
sent  : 

Without  my  leave  a  future  king  to 
choose, 

Infers  a  right  the  present  to  depose. 

True,  they  petition  me  to  approve 
their  choice ; 

But  Esau’s  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob’s 
voice. 

My  pious  subjects  for  my  safety 
pray  ; 

Which  to  secure,  they  take  my  power 
away. 

From  plots  and  treasons  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  my  years, 

But  save  me  most  from  my  petitioners ! 

Unsatiate  as  the  barren  womb  or 
grave ! 

God  cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can 
crave. 

What  then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous 
eye 

To  guard  the  small  remains  of  loyalty  ! 

The  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful 
sway, 

And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to 
obey : 

Votes  shall  no  more  established  power 
control, 

Such  votes  as  make  a  part  exceed  the 
whole. 

No  groundless  clamours  shall  my  friends 
remove, 

Nor  crowds  have  power  to  punish  ere 
they  prove; 


For  gods  and  god-like  kings  their  care 
express, 

Still  to  defend  their  servants  in 
distress. 

Oh,  that  my  power  to  saving  were 
confined ! 

Why  am  I  forced,  like  Heaven,  against 
my  mind, 

To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ! 

Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  justice 
draw  ? 

Oh,  cursed  effects  of  necessary  law! 

How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy 
scan ! 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 

Law  they  require,  let  Law  then  show 
her  face  ; 

They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on 
Grace, 

Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring 

eye 

To  tempt  the  terror  of  her  front  and 
die. 

By  their  own  arts  ’tis  righteously 
decreed, 

Those  dire  artificers  of  death  shall 
bleed. 

Against  themselves  their  witnesses  will 
swear,1 

Till  viper-like  their  mother  plot  they 
tear ; 

And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bloody 
gore, 

Which  was  their  principal  of  life  be¬ 
fore. 

There  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will 
fight; 

Thus  on  my  foes,  my  foes  shall  do  me 
right. 

Nor  doubt  the  event :  for  factious 
crowds  engage, 

In  their  first  onset,  all  their  brutal 

rage. 

Then  let  them  take  an  unresisted 
course : 

Betire,  and  traverse,  and  delude  their 
force : 

But,  when  they  stand  all  breathless, 
urge  the  fight, 

And  rise  upon  them  with  redoubled 
might ; 


1  Alluding  to  the  inconsistencies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  of  Oates,  Ee  llce,  and  other  witnesses  of 
the  Popish  plot. 
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For  lawful  power  is  still  superior 
found ; 

When  long  driven  back  at  length  it 
stands  the  ground,” 

He  said :  The  Almighty  nodding 
gave  consent; 

And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firma¬ 
ment. 


Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time 
began, 

The  mighty  years  in  long  procession 
ran : 

Once  more  the  god-like  David  was  re¬ 
stored, 

And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful 
lord. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ALEXANDER’S  FEAST; 

or,  The  Power  of  Music: 

AN  ODE  IN  HONOUR  OF  ST.  CECILIA’S  DAY,  1697. 


’Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip’s  warlike  son: 

Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  gate 
On  his  imperial  throne  : 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed 
around ; 

Their  brows  with  roses  and  with 
myrtles  bound; 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be 
crowned.) 

The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 

Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

CHORUS. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

II. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 
I  Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 

With  flying  fingers  touched  the 
lyre  : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 

The  song  began  from  Jove, 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon’s  fiery  form  belied  the 
god  : 


Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed : 

And  while  he  sought  her  snowy 
breast : 

Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he 
curled, 

And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a 
sovereign  of  the  world. 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty 
sound, 

A  present  deity  they  shout  around : 

A  present  deity  the  vaulted  roofs 
rebound  : 

With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 
chorus : 

With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

hi. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet 
musician  sung, 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever 
young : 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 

Sound  the  trumpets ;  beat  the 
drums ; 

Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face : 
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Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he 
comes,  he  comes, 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain ; 
Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier’s  pleasure  : 
Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure, 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus’  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier’s  pleasure  : 
Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure, 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

IV. 

Soothed  with  the  sound  the  king 
grew  vain; 

Fought  all  liis  battles  o’er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;  and 
thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 

The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent 
eyes ; 

And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth 
defied, 

Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his 
pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  muse 
Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt’ring  in  his  blood; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need, 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed ; 

On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor 
sate 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 
The  various  turns  of  chance 
below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow 


v. 

The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree; 
’Twas  but  a  kindred-sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to 
pleasures. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour,  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  oh  think  it  worth  en¬ 
joying  : 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide 
thee. 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud 
applause ; 

So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won 
the  cause. 

The  prince,  unable  to  qonceal  his 
pain, 

Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 

And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed 
and  looked, 

Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed 
again : 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once 
oppressed, 

The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her 
breast. 

CHORUS. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his 
pain, 

Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 

And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and 
looked, 

Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed 
again : 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once 
oppressed, 

The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her 
breast. 

VI. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of 
thunder. 
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Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head  : 

As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 

“  Revenge,  revenge,”  Timotheus  cries, 

“  See  the  furies  arise : 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How.  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 

And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their 
eyes ! 

Behold  a  ghastly  hand, 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand! 

Those  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle 
were  slain,  4 

And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on 
high, 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian 
abodes, 

And  glittering .  temples  of  their  hostile 
gods.” 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious 

joy ; 

And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with 
zeal  to  destroy ;  : 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another 
Troy. 

CHORUS. 

And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with 
zeal  to  destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another 
Troy. 


VII. 

Thus  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to 
blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing 
flute, 

And  sounding  lyro, 

Could  swell  the  sound  to  rage,  or 
kindle  soft  desire. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

In ven tress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred 
store. 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn 
sounds, 

With  nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts 
unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 


GRAND  CHORUS. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred 
store, 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn 
sounds, 

With  nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts 
unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


A  SONG 

FOR  ST,  CECILIA’S  DAY,  1687. 


I. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 

When  nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 

And  could  not  heave  her  head, 


The  tuneful  voice*  was'  heard  *:from 
high, 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 

Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry, 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Music’s  power  obey. 
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From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes 
it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

ii. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and 
quell  ? 

When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded 
shell, 

His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 

Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there 
could  not  dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and 
quell  ? 

hi. 

The  trumpet’s  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to  arms, 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms. 

The  double  double  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  hark !  the  foes  come ;  - 
Charge,  charge,  ’tis  too  late  to  retreat. 

IV. 

The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 

AYhose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  war¬ 
bling  lute. 


v. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation, 

Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion, 
For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame, 

VI. 

But  oh !  what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  reach, 
The  sacred  organ’s  praise? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 

Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 
To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

VII. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  'of  the  lyre  : 

But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder 
higher : 

When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was 
given, 

An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared 
Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 
The  spheres  began  to  move, 

And  sung  the  great  Creator’s  praise 
To  all  the  blessed  above,* 

So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on 
high, 

The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 
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AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE  at  Food  and  Cookery  Exhibition,  London,  May,  li 

ABSOLUTELY 


CURES 


TIO 


Dr  G00DFEL 


“The  Best 
Dietetic  Bread 
yet  offered  to  the 


REGISTERED. 


WHEN  ALL  OTHER  FOOD  IS  RE JEC1 
Ask  your  Grci 
),  manufactured 
Road,  London,] 
the  Manufacturers, 


GREAT  GRIMSBY 


